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Dad Should Point The Way 


Adapted by Father Lucien Senecal, 0.S.B., from “Metier du Pere” 
by Roger Pons appearing in L’Anneau D’Or 


FoR the child and for the ado- 

lescent, the father is the one 
who knows, the depository of 
wisdom and knowledge, the ex- 
ponent of freedom, who makes 
the decisions and carries them 
into effect. The child gives the 
father unlimited confidence and 
feels his destiny safe in his 
hands. In the father’s hands a 
youthful inteliigence and an un- 
trained liberty await the im- 
press of the mold that will per- 
mit the unfolding of the child’s 
rational and moral gifts. The 
father’s is especially a teacher’s 
profession. 


A very small child begins to 
ask questions. Day by day he 
walks from enigmas to marvels. 
For him every phenomenon is 
at once natural and mysterious: 
his own little body is a world to 
him. His spirit is hungry; the 
father must feed it. From the 
very beginning he must win the 
child’s confidence, never abuse 
its will to believe, never mystify 
him or awkwardly repel him, 
that he may grow in the habit 
of consulting his father and of 
discussing matters with him. 

Duhamel says somewhere, in 
substance: “When you see two 
men of different generations 
walking silently side by side, 
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seemingly bored, with nothing 
to say and unable to make con- 
versation, you can easily guess 
they are father and son.” No 
doubt it is the privilege of love 
to hold one’s peace in the pres- 
ence of elders; but this silence 
is too often the silence of in- 
digence and of estrangement. It 
has its roots in misunderstand- 
ing, prudery, and timidities of 
long standing. The father who 
has not learned the art of talk- 
ing with his child discourages 
his questions and dampens his 
confidence; he digs with his own 
hands the well-known and oft- 
bewailed chasm between the 
generations. 


The father’s profession is not 
concerned primarily with im- 
parting technical information. 
Few fathers indeed are prepared 
to assume the role of professor 
or tutor for their sons. We like’ 
to think perhaps of the good old 
days when farmer or tradesman 
took the son along to field or 
shop where the latter watched 
daddy, and absorbed hereditary 
wisdom and skills. Still more, 
that son acquired a sense of 
property, a love of the soil or the 
trade, and the secret of the sa- 
crament of work. But even in 
the countryside, those times are 
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little more than a memory. Chil- 
dren must now be confided to a 
whole series of masters and in- 
structors. 


Are we to conclude, then, that 
the father’s role has lost any of 
its importance? Quite the con- 
trary. Where the father does 
not instruct, he must educate. 
He forms the child’s judgment 
and taste; he guides his steps 
in the acquisition of cultural 
values, helps him to figure out 
the enigmas of the world and of 
life before him. For many years, 
years reaching into and beyond 
adolescence, the child continues 
to see reality through the eyes 
of the father, just as he dis- 
covered his father through the 
eyes of his mother. It would be 
fascinating to go further into 
detail; to report conversations 
around the family table, where 
each one gives an account of his 
day; to recall the free exchange 
of ideas while on trips or hikes, 
the discovery of sites’or monu- 
ments; to live again the long 
leisure periods of vacation—so 
fruitful to education—; to re- 
call the discussions of books, 


and of acquaintances made. 
Scores of questions, spontaneous 
or induced, eventually come to 
replace the naive explosion of 
What? and Why? of the child’s 
earlier way. So many occasions 
arise to give reorientations, to 
adjust relations of ideas, to en- 
large the scope of a mind’s 
grasp. 

The father need not be pro- 
foundly learned to acquit him- 
self of the educator’s role with 
credit. He must have a sense of 
values, and by all means, a sense 
of humor! He must be lively, 
high in his aims, and ready to 
string along. He must be game; 
keep his soul young enough to 
maintain direct contact with 
young minds. In his turn, he 
will strive to see the world 
through the eyes of his children. 
The effort will yield him preci- 
ous dividends. So many sons 
owe the best of their conver- 
sations with their father. 


The failure of some eminent 
men to see the world through 
the eyes of youth, sets a stone 
over which many of them 
stumble. They want their sons 
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to be carbon-copies of them- 
selves, walking in footsteps 
traced by their father. Or else 
they ask too much of their son’s 
talents, and turn him into a hot- 
house plant in the hope that he 
may thus measure up to plan. A 
child’s liberties and aptitudes 
must be respected. A father 
must never permit the memories 
of his own youth, his own aca- 
demic or professional triumphs, 
to hang as a millstone about the 
neck of his son. No two destin- 
ies are planned exactly in the 
same pattern. 


The father is the intermedi- 
ary between the home and the 
world. With him the breath of 
external activities penetrates 
the home. More directly involv- 
ed than the mother in economic 
and political affairs, the father 
must explain the machinery of 
government, the processes of 
civilization, the ways of the 
world, gradually and in small 
separate doses. His explanations 
enable the child to integrate in 
his mind the theories derived 
from school instructors with the 
dynamic and varied realities of 
life. The father is the one who 
extends horizons. Neither phy- 


sically nor spiritually can a 


child who is hungry for travel 
and adventure be restricted to 
the confines of the home. New 
things will legitimately and 
necessarily knock at the door of 
a child’s consciousness. Parents 
must yield to their pressure. 
The time comes soon when the 
walk in the park and the hike to 
the nearby woods no longer suf- 


fice—they give rise to boredom 
instead. We must not keep the 
youngster’s wings clipped short. 

But although the house needs 
airing at times, its windows 
must not be thrown open need- 
lessly to every wind and gale. 
The home must remain for the 
child a clearinghouse of ideas— 
not a turn-table on which to 
shift his course with every pas- 
sing whim of public opinion. 
The home must provide atmos- 
phere favorable to his intellec- 
tual and spiritual growth. That 
growth can be stunted either by 
barring the child too long from 
full association with his elders, 
or by admitting him too soon to 
the drama of earthly affairs and 
the convulsions of history. 

The wellsprings of childhood 
are far too precious to be al- 
lowed to run dry—to be destroy- 
ed in the youngster by crude 
methods of “wising kids up,” 
methods not infrequently de- 
vised as blinds for the ineptitude 
of elders. The preservation, and 
gradual transformation, of these 
resources of childhood make de- 
mands on the father. His trade 
requires tactful delicacy and 
strength of convictions, hardi- 
hood and propriety in equal 
measures. Daily little problems 
arise in scores and await the 
father’s solution. May the chil- 
dren go to the movies? To what 
movies? To the opera? To the 
dance? At what age? At what 
age should son or daughter have 
dates? Steady dates? At what 
time must they be home at 
night? In these matters, can 
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they follow the custom of other 
homes in the neighborhood? 
Should the son have the use of 
the family car? For-what, and 
when? 


The world, with its patterns, 
beats in on the home as the 
breakers of the sea lash the 
shore. Youth must eventually 
take to the sea—but to lessen 
the danger of shipwreck, the 
prudent father will make sure 
that youth is aware of reefs and 
breakers, the salt and the foam. 
Hand in hand with his father, 
let the adolescent explore dan- 
gerous passes and survey the 
abyss. 

The adolescent is disturbed 
about the world. But still more 
is he disturbed about himself. 
Every power in him is astir— 
resulting usually in alternate 
periods of rapture and distress. 
He tries to get his bearings; he 
looks for moorings. Will he find 
himself? Never has he stood in 
more dire need of a guide; never 
will he be more critical of those 
who guide him. The self-ef- 
facing father, fortified with the 
grace of his high office, will 
guide his son through these 
straits. He alone loves his boy 
profoundly enough, and wisely 
enough, to keep the light trim 
med and burning in the face of 
the storms of adolescence. In 
the presence of this newly 
crowned personality, the father 
will fulfill the gravest responsi- 
bility of his profession. 

The period of adolescence 


marks the hour of the greatest 
joy, and also that of the most 


cruel disillusionments. The fa- 
ther who had kept abreast of 
his profession may hope to have 
the intuition, the simplicity and 
firmness of purpose to speak the 
right word at the right time. It 
happens not infrequently that a 
pilot, successful up to this point, 
wrecks his ship in these un- 
chartered waters. It would seem 
that suddenly he forgets the 
language of his son. The stern 
facts in the case, however, are 
likely to reveal that this father 
does not train his eyes to a 
world that is breaking wildly on 
the adolescent’s horizon. He cut 
himself off from his child be- 
cause he had not learned to 
enter the child’s world of real- 
ity. Here lies the root of so 
many estrangements and even- 
tual revolts, those endless dram- 
as stemming from strains on 
home life, which fill the pages 
of the novel and of the biogra- 
phy, and which make life look so 
trivial. 


The father will have to treat: 
of many subjects with his son, 
and adapt his treatment both to 
subject matter and the age of 
the child. Proper instruction on 
matters of sex at the age of 
puberty will call for the father’s 
best efforts in every regard. 

Too often this subject be- 
comes an off-limit zone of con- 
versation between father and 
son. Mere allusion to it startles, 
or frightens away; the father 
dares not speak, the son dares 
not ask. Trouble and confusion 
reign where light and simpli- 
city would bear so much fruit. 
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Why risk a child’s initiation in 
the mysteries of this most deli- 
cate, noble and holy subject, to 
the forces of chance, usually to 
gutter draughts proffered him 
by the lowest category of street 
companions? Of course, the 
child may be sent to the priest 
or to a director to get the mat- 
ter straightened out; but the 
fact remains that the father has 
shirked a duty. Why? He may 
plead incompetence. More often 
his reluctance stems from a 
false sense of delicacy. 


Neither of these defenses can 
stand trial, however. What has 
the father done with the five 
talents entrusted to him when 
he entered the profession of 
paternity? What of the years of 
conjugal life, during which sons 
and daughters grew until they 
knocked at the door of adult- 
hood? Be the cause or motive 
what it may, the guilt of a fa- 
ther’s failure in these matters is 
not small; it is abdication from 
an office he has no right to re- 
sign. 


Praise Usually Uoes It 


The other day we ran across what strikes us as possibly 
the wisest nine-word remark ever yet cracked about handling 
children: “Nothing has a better effect on children than praise.” 

Furthermore, the man who said it was none other than 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816), acidulous author of 
The Rivals, The School for Scandal and other bitingly satirical 
plays. Mr. Sheridan, too, lived in an era when praise was about 
the scarcest commodity in the life of the average English or 
American child. 

Many modern parents are wiser; but we wonder whether 
enough of them are, even now. 

Sheridan was so obviously right that it seems strange that 
this piece of common sense isn’t well-nigh universaily under- 
stood. It is a fact that praise—earned praise, we mean, not 
freewheeling flattery—makes anybody feel good and inspires 
him to try to deserve more of the same. Children being direct 
and highly impressionable individuals, praise reacts even more 
powerfully on them than on adults. In 99 cases out of 100, the 
reaction is sure to be good. 

Anybody who is worried about not getting along with his 
or her children as well as might be hoped wouldebe smart, 
we’d suggest, to try dealing out compliments, applause, ete., 
for a while, whenever the child does something to merit same. 
Excellent results can almost be guaranteed—especially if you’ll 
also take to toning down the adverse criticisms, on the theory 
that a child knows perfectly well when he’s done something 
foolish, and there’s no need to rub it in.—Collier’s, August 7. 


.. Uf Such Is The hingdom 
Uf Heaven’ 


Mary Tinley Daly 


A reporter from one of the big 
metropolitan dailies came 
out to Chevy Chase, a suburb of 
Washington, D. C., to. interview 
Monsignor Thomas G. Smyth on 
the day before the ceremony in 
celebration of his golden jubilee. 
The reporter adjusted his tie 
and held his hat in his hand 
as he rang the rectory doorbell. 
This was really an important 
assignment. 


“The Monsignor is somewhere 
around the grounds,” said the 
housekeeper when she answered 
the door. “Just look about and 
you'll find him.” 

A half hour later the report- 
er again rang the rectory bell. 
“There’s no one around,” he 
said, “except an old man sitting 
on the school steps talking to a 
bunch of kids.” 

“If there’s a bunch of kids, 
the man with them is the Mon- 
signor,” said the housekeeper. 


Looking back on the 21 years 
that we have lived in Blessed 
Sacrament parish, I find nearly 
all memories of Monsignor 
Smyth are linked with children. 

Our first meeting, at Pat’s 
baptism, twenty years ago: “It‘s 
good to have this little red- 


Where children are, 
there’s the Monsignor 


head in our parish,” he said. 
“Now take her home and feed 


._ her. That baby’s hungry.” 


First Communion days, when 
Monsignor leaves the altar and 
comes down into the body of 
the church to talk to the chil- 
dren. For him those First Com- 
municants are his whole con- 
gregation—and the 1948 class is 
as fascinating as his first class 
in 1910, the year he became 
pastor. 

Kindergarten “graduations,” 
when the Monsignor smilingly 
awards a diploma and a pat on 
the head of the graduates as 
he calls each tot by name. 


The May procession of 193%, 
when our 2-year old Tommy was 
afraid to march with the other 
children and the then Father 
Smyth took him by the hand. 
Tommy confidently marching in 
the procession with him... “We 
Thomases have to stick togeth- 
er!” declared Father Smyth. 

The day Tommy was hurt on 
the playground and _ Father 
Smyth drove us home in his 
car ... His call to see if he 
could do anything . . . Bringing 
the Blessed Sacrament over to 
bless the mortally injured lit- 
tle boy ... His comforting “drop 


in” visits that summer. 
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The scene at Eileen’s baptism, 
in 1936. “The baby’s name is 
Mary Louise,” said the Head of 
the House firmly. . . “Her name 
is Eileen Elizabeth,” I said, 
just as firmly ... “I baptize thee 
Mary Eileen,” said Father 
Smyth calmly... 

The time 8-year old Pat came 
home in tears. “But I don’t feel 
as if I’d been to confession. 
This priest didn’t even know 
me! Father Smyth always says, 
‘Be a good girl now, Patsy.’ ” 


Johnny’s reaction when Fath- 
er Smyth became a Monsignor: 
“What did they have to do that 
for? I always call him Father 
Smyth—even dreamed of him 
last night as Father Smyth— 
and now they have to give him 
that fancy name!” 


The children’s Masses, always 
said by the Monsignor: “What 
does Our Lord want us to do 
more than anything else on 
earth, Bobby?” he asked one 
Sunday morning during the 
question period. “To support the 
envelope system of collection 

. ” “You’ve got me there, 
Bobby,” smiled the Monsignor. 
“Fact is, Our Lord wants us to 
save our immortal souls. I’m the 
one that wants the envelope sys- 
tem!” 


The Monsignor’s whispered 
comment to me in the back of 
the church one week-day before 
the 7:30 Mass: “Who’s getting 
breakfast for the children? 
Don’t you think you’re needed 
at home?” 
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The marriages, with his prac- 
tical advice to young couples, 
most of whom he baptized as 
babies. “I’m beginning to feel 
old when I’m marrying young- 
sters whose parents and grand- 
parents I’ve married...” 


The “coincidence” when he 
just happens to be walking near 
the school at 3 each afternoon as 
the children are coming out... 
A chance to visit with his lit- 
tle friends. 


His fatherly interest in every 
8th grade graduate from the 
school—where each goes to high 
school, then on to college, his 
concern over their choice of a 
life-work ... 


A group of children inspect- 
ing the shiny new car given 
the Monsignor this year for his 
golden jubilee. “Has he driven it 
yet?” asked a little girl. “Heck, 
no!” said her brother, “look at 
them nice smooth fenders!” 


The great of Church and State 
gathered to do honor to the 
Monsignor on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ordination. A 
beautiful talk by the Archbish- 
op...a cable of congratulations 
from the Holy Father, letters 
from the Apostolic Delegate and 
from the President of the 
United States. After Mass, the 
procession of dignitaries march- 
ed out of the church and posed 
on the steps of the rectory for 
photographs. Two tiny 6-year- 
old pages stood on either side of 
the Monsignor while the pic- 
tures were made. Then the 
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Archbishop, the Bishops and _ vestments flapping as he waved 


others filed into the rectory. his arms: “Come on back, boys,” I 

The little pages turned to go he called. “We’re all going to f 
home. have breakfast with the Arch- 
Suddenly, out of the rectory bishop. Gotta have you children 

hurried the Monsignor—gold with us!” | 

Y 

Home Fires No Longer Burning? ; 

You don’t have to be a student of languages to know that ' 

there is a great deal of difference between a “house” and a } 

“home.” If you have a boarding house or a rooming house why 1 


that’s something like a hotel; it caters to transient guests and 
the arrangements are meant to be only temporary. But a home { 
—ah, that’s for living. And living implies a great deal more ; 
than just a place to eat and sleep. 

Unfortunately all too many people these days—and an ac- 
cusing finger is pointed at the younger generation as the chief 
offender—use home “as a point of departure,” and little more. 
Most parents will resent such an attitude and do all in their 
power to bring their children to see that home is not just a place 
to “check in” and “check out” between school, work, recreation, 
etc. If the home is really understood to be a home, then the 
occupants will not seek every engagement they can book as an 
escape. They will, on the contrary, look upon too many en- 
gagements almost as intrusions, and will want to hurry back 
to their home. A home is a community project, and that means 
that everyone—even you—must do his part to make it snug and 
livable. And incidentally, the car might have replaced the horse, 
but it can never replace the Home!—C. V. Leach. 


The Forty Hour Week Spreads 


The story was first told by Father O’Shea, in the Crown 
Heights Comment. Accustomed to bringing Holy Communion to 
an aged lady every First Friday, he called early one week to 
tell her that he would not be able to come on next First Friday. 

In explanation, he told her: “I shall not be able to come on 
Friday. I will come the following Friday because on the usual 
day we shall be having the Forty Hours...” 

“Glory be to God,” interrupted the patient, “it’s me that is 
delighted to hear it. The transport men and all the others are 
wanting it, and I’m glad the priests are getting it, too.”. . .— 


It's The Woman's Job 


Big quarreis come 
from little things 


OTHERS-in-law are the salt 

of the earth! That’s what 
my son-in-law told me yesterday, 
so that’s how I know. You think 
I sound smug? Well, let me tell 
you how my daughter’s big, 
handsome husband and I reached 
that agreement. 

Ellen and Eddie got married 
two months ago this very day. 
Now, I never said that Eddie 
is not good enough for my little 
girl. As a matter of fact, I think 
they deserve each other. They’re 
the stubbornnest pair of kids 
I’ve ever seen. And if they can’t 
take that out of each other just 
by their own orneriness, I don’t 
know who else could. No, after 
what happened, I’ve decided they 
were made for each other. 

The whole idiotic business 
started a week ago. I was up to 
my elbows in dish water when 
the phone rang. Seems like I’m 
always either taking a bath, 
washing my hair, or washing the 
dishes when anyone calls. This 
time, it was Ellen, and she was 
crying. 

“M-mother,” she sobbed. 
“Come over right away. Some- 
thing dreadful has happened!” 

“Elley!” I shouted. “What is 
it! What’s the matter?” But it 
turned out that I was shouting 
to the telephone company. Elley 
had hung up. She’s always doing 
that. She states her business, 


Fern Noah 


then hangs up before anyone has 
a chance, to say anything. Only 
this time, I didn’t call her back. 
I just grabbed my hat and 
rushed out the door, apron and 
all. 

The children live five blocks 
away, but by cutting through 
the alley by our house, I can 
save half a block. Which I did. 
I went steaming and wheezing 
like a locomotive up the two 
flights of stairs to their apart- 
ment. I’m a little too plump to 
try out for the Olympic track 
meet like I did that day. Any- 
way, I finally made it, and burst 
through the door on my last 
breath. Elley was sitting at the 
kitchen table wringing a hand- 
kerchief in her hands. I col- 
lapsed in a chair and looked the 
situation over between gasps. 
The place wasn’t on fire. There 
was nothing burning in the ov- 
en. No one seemed to be sick 
or dying. No one but Elley, and 
I couldn’t tell what was the mat- 
ter with her. 

“Ellen,” I said sternly, “put 
down that handkerchief and teil 
me what happened.” 


I must have used the wrong 
approach because she just cried 
all the harder. I began to think 
of the dishes back home, the 
dirty ones getting sticky and 
the washed ones getting streaky. 
I tried a little sympathy. 
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“Come on, baby. Tell mother 

all about it.” 
. Well, she looked at me then, 
her big brown eyes looking like 
a Cocker Spaniel’s. “Mother,” 
she said, “we’ve quarrelled, and 
I married a brute.” 

That set me back a little be- 
cause I always thought Eddie 
Was a nice, up-standing young 
man. I decided to ignore her 
reference, as is deserving of the 
hysterical. 

“What the 
about?” I asked. 

She reached for a fresh piece 
of cleansing tissue and daubed 
at her nose, which is turned up 
and also covered with freckles. 

“Wouldn’t you’ think,” she 
answered, “that when a person 
asked another person to do 
something, that person would be 
only too glad to do it? Especial- 
ly if he loved her?” 

That was almost too much for 
me. “I suppose you’re talking 
about yourself and Eddie?” 

She nodded. 

“Now, who, just who asked 
whom to do what?” 

I guess Ellen was beyond ex- 
plaining. She started to cry a- 
gain, and tearfully exclaimed, 
“I only asked such a simple lit- 
tle thing, and he threw down his 
napkin and said I should do it 
myself and he left without even 
kissing me goodbye!” 

I sighed. “My daughter. If 


quarrel 


you won’t tell me from the be- 
ginning, just what this is all 
about, I can’t help you. I have 
a million and one things to do 
at home. Your father will be 


there fox lunch and I haven't 
a thing in the house to eat. The 
dishes aren’t even done, and 
anyway,” I added, “you and Ed- 
die should work these things out 
for yourselves. I always say a 
mother-in-law should never in- 
terfere.” And with that I 
wearily picked myself up and 
walked out the door, 

Of course, I was wrong about 
not interfering. When two peo- 
ple just won’t give in, and it 
goes on for days and days, well, 
someone has to take a hand. 

When I told Tom about it at 
lunch that day, he snorted, 
“Newlyweds! Let ’em alone, Em- 
ma. They’ve got to learn. Same 
as we did.” 


The following Friday evening, 
the children dropped in to see 
us for a few minutes. I could 
see right away that all was not 
as it should be. They didn’t 
smile at each other over our 
heads. In fact, they didn’t smile 
much at all. Elley would tum 
up the corners of her mouth in 
a forced little grin, but anyone 
could tell that it was strictly for 
our benefit. I worried about it 
while we chatted about the usual 
unimportant things. After all, 
one can’t interrupt the conversa- 
tion with “All right, you two. 
Tell us why you look like three 
months’ payment was past due 
on your car.” 

After a while, I offered to 
make a pot of coffee, but they 
jumped up, then, and said they 
had to be going. It almost seem- 
ed as if they were glad to get 
away. I went into the bedroom 
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with Elley to get their coats, 
while the men walked out to the 
car. It was right on the tip of 
my tongue to ask about it, but 
then I closed my mouth and 
swallowed hard. I wasn’t going 
to interfere, and that was that! 

When they were gone, I 
wound the old pendulum clock on 
the living room wall, and went 
up to bed. Tom locked the doors 
and then followed me up. I could 
hear him chuckling to himself 
in the hall. 

“What’s so funny?” I asked 
when he came into the room. 

“Those kids,” he answered, 
wagging his head from side to 
side. “Sure beats me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He sat down on the bed and 
began pulling off his shoes. “Of 
all the doggondest things to 
fight about.” He clucked his 
tongue and laughed again. 

I turned around from the oth- 
er side of the bed and stared 
at him. Benson!” 
Don’t tell me you found out 
what it’s all about!” 

“Sure,” he said, with that 
smirk that’s supposed to let me 
know how smart he is. “Eddie 
told me while we were waiting 
for you out at the car.” 

“Hmph! I thought you told 
me not to interfere. Well, what 
is the trouble?” 

Tom tugged at his necktie and 
laughed again. “Seems it all 
started at breakfast last Tues- 
day. Ed wanted to salt his eggs 
but the salt shaker was empty. 
It’d happened before. So he said 
he couldn’t see why there was 
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never any salt on the table when 
he wanted it. Elley told him to 
go fill it himself if he wanted 
some. Ed lost his temper, told 
her it was her duty as a wife to 
keep the salt and pepper shakers 
full, and that he wanted to gee 
them that way from then on. 
Elley flared up and said since 
he emptied ’em, he could fill ’em. 
Neither one will give in and 
they’ve been using the big salt 
box ever singe. 


“No!” was all I could say. 
“Yep. It’s a fact. Doggone - 
foolishiness, I say.” 


“Well, I say something should 
be done about it. I’ve got a plan 
and I want. you to promise me 
you'll back me up.” 


He promised, after a little 
persuasion. He’s as big a med- 
dler as I am. 


That Sunday was my turn to 
have the family dinner. So I 
had a big ham browning in the 
oven, and candied yams, and 
baked pineapple, and chocolate 
bread pudding for desert. The 
table was set with Grandma’s 
crocheted table cloth, and the 
family silver, and the good dish- 
es. Those dinners are always 
something of an event. Good, 
hearty eating, and afterward the 
men go outside to smoke and 
talk while the women do dishes. 
Then someone digs up a camera 
and everyone has to have a pic- 
ture taken. 

This Sunday we all sat down 
at the table and began to eat. 
Tom laid his napkin carefully 
over his lap, then cleared his 
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throat and said loudly, “Emmy, 
I’m missing a fork, here.” 

I never moved but answered 
instead, “You know where they 
are, dear.” 

“You set the table, didn’t 
you?” he demanded. “Well, I 
want a fork!” 

“And I repeat. You know 
where they are.” . 

By this time, the family 
hushed, staring intently at their 
plates. From the corner of my 
eye, I could see Elley’s face be- 
gin to get red. Tom was really 
warming up to his act. 

“Doggone it! For twenty- 
four years we’ve been married, 
and never once, never once, has 
everything been on the table 
when we sit down!” 

Ed’s face was getting red, too, 

“Yes,” I said, “And I’m get- 
ting pretty fed up with it. Let 


‘anymore, 


me tell you, Thomas Benson—” 

“Mother! Dad! wait,” wailed 
Elley. “I'll get the fork. I really 
don’t see anything to argue 
about. And Dad,” she added re- 
provingly, “you shouldn’t talk 
that way to Mother. Although, 
I guess,” she shot a _ quick 
glance at Ed, “I! guess it is the 
woman’s job to set the table 
properly.” 

She went into the kitchen to 
get the fork, and I noticed Ed- 
die wasn’t sitting at the table 
either. It certainly 
took them a long time to find the 
silverware. 

Afterwards, Eddie came into 
the kitchen and grabbed me a- 
round the waist. “Mom,” he 
whispered, “you’re the salt of 
the earth!” Then he kissed me. 
And me up to my elbows in 
dish water! 


Catholic Leakage 


Of constant concern to Catholic leaders is leakage from the 
Church. The suspicion that much of it comes from carelessness 
within the family is deepened by some findings of the parish 
priest at Eugene, Oregon. Father Francis Leipzig set out to 
study the family trees of people in his parish. He discovered 
that of the families had been Catholic a few generations 
ago, very few still held to the faith. Most noticeable was the 
loss of faith in the third and fourth generation. In one family 
the religious negligence of one couple led to the failure of ten 
grandchildren to be baptized. 

Whenever an extensive census of religious defections can be 
taken, very likely it will be found that most of Catholic failures 
stem from parental neglect. For the primary school of religion 

is the family. All the’ weight of Catholic teaching is behind the 

thesis that the purpose of marriage is not only to beget children 
but also to train them for their religious, moral, physical, and 
civic future.—Information, 
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Jimmy, bod And Us 


Two-year-old 
teaches theology 


| DON’T say theologians ought 
to have children. 


But I do say people who have 
children ought to be theologians. 


Take our boy Jimmy for in- 
stance. 

Two years old, he is, and I 
learn more about God from 
watching him than from read- 
ing St. Thomas. 


Maybe that’s because I seldom 
read St. Thomas, he being some- 
what out of my intellectual 
class. 

Anyhow my current theologi- 
cal textbook is young Jimmy. 


When he was learning to 
walk, I’d give him a hand over 
the obstacles—cracks in the 
pavements, things like that. 

And right off the bat, I dis- 
covered something. 

He didn’t want to be helped— 
not so he could notice it. 

If I took his hand, he yanked 
it away. 

He couldn’t talk yet, but he 
could yammer and yak, and I 
understood the grunt-language 
well enough to know what he 
was saying. 

He was telling me as plain as 
anything, “Go away, I’m a big 
guy now, I can go it alone. Cut 
out the baby stuff.” 

I might have taken him at 
his word. 

I might have worked up a 
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huff, and left him to make his 
own way in the world. 


But he’s our kid, and I’m kind 
of partial to him. 

I don’t want him falling on 
his face, and bawling his head 
off. 

So I adopted a strategy. I 
played smart. 

I walked along beside him, 
pretending to pay no attention, 
but actually on guard. 

I stayed close enough to grab 
him every time he started to 
topple. 

Maybe I missed once or, 
twice, due to absentmindedness. 

That was when I was saying 
to myself, “Well, what do you 
know—if this isn’t exactly like 
God and people.” 

And it was. 

People—for instance you, or 
for instance me—like to think 
they’re big stuff. 

They like to imagine they can 
make the grade all by them- 
selves. 

They can’t, of course. 

But if God grabbed them by 
the hand for their safety, and 
refused to let go, they’d rebel. 

And of course they couldn’t 
blame God if He let them alone 
until they broke their fool ‘necks. 
- But God has a soft spot in His 
heart for us, so soft it was 
pierced by a lance. 
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So what He does is to watch 
over his children inconspicuous- 
ly, almost secretly. 


He never gets absent-minded 
about it, like other fathers. 

He helps us over the obstacles, 
but He doesn’t force us to hold 
His hand. 


He waits until He’s invited. 


It’s like Jimmy and me. 
Jimmy walks along being a big 
guy—until he happens to look 
up and see a dog approaching. 

Then suddenly I’m his pal. He 
takes my hand and hangs on for 
dear life. 


He reminds me of myself and 
God. 

I’m mighty fast with a prayer 
when I need help. 

Trouble is, sometimes I forget 
that I need help all the time. 

I’m like Jimmy, when things 
are going all right, I begin to 
think it’s my doing. 

Or at least, I tend to forget 
Whose doing it is. 

And if I start to slip, and a 
Hand reaches out and catches 
me before I crack my head, I’m 
tempted to yak and yammer 
about how I’m all right, I don’t 
need any babying, I'll get by all 


right, and all the rest of that 
childish stuff. 


It’s nonsense, of course. 

Jimmy wouldn’t have lived to 
learn to walk if we hadn’t fed 
him. 

He wouldn’t be walking on 
sidewalks if somebody hadn't 
laid them. 

For all he’s had to do with it, 
this world would be a howling 
wilderness and he’d be nothing 
but a morsel for a saber-toothed 
tiger. 

A few billion people have 
lived and died and sacrificed to 
make his chances a bit better. 
And among them is the man 
who is God. But Jimmy’s not 
smart enough yet to say thank 


you. 
Oh, well, Jimmy’s only two 
years old. 


By the time he’s five or six, 
he’ll know better. 

At least, I think he will. 

My guess is he’s got more 
sense than some of our intellec- 
tuals and statesmen and other 
characters who are trying to 
lead us back to the jungle, 
saber-toothed tigers and all. 

Meanwhile, he’s teaching me 
theology. 


Fewer Bachelors 


Never before in its experience have bachelors been propor- 
tionately so rare as they are at present, says the federal Census 
Bureau. This reflects the gradual trend toward more mar- 
riages, that has existed for many decades, together with the 
unusually high marriage rate of many of the last 10 years. Of 
men 20-45, the Bureau found 25% to be single in 1947 as com- 


pared with 33% in 1940. 


A 


Portrait Of A Lady 


A short story 


VERYONE in Glen Eaton said 
it was a wonderful thing 
when Gay Moody married Geo- 
rge Tucker and moved into the 
old Tucker house on the hill. 
The old house was just meant 
to have children running down 
its halls and sliding down its 
bannisters and Gay Tucker was 
just the one to have them. Ever 
since she had been old enough 
to lisp the words she had vowed 
she would grow fip, get married 
and have eight children; the 
girls would have yellow hair and 
blue eyes and be named Mary, 
Margaret, Nancy and Grace 
while the boys would be large 
and dark-haired and_ called 
Timmy, Ted, Johnny and Bill. 


They teased her about it all 
through her adolescence but just 
the same they were glad when 
she married George who was one 
of eleven. 

Four times Gay Tucker’s eyes 
grew large and luminous with 
happiness and four times the 
still, cold bodies were laid to 
rest without ever having felt the 
warmth of her arms. She wrap- 
ped all the tiny garments in 
paper and hid them in the dark- 
est section of the old attic and 
with them she left her heart. 
No more babies came to the 
Tucker house and Gay withdrew 
from the town and stayed behind 
drawn curtains. No more did the 


Gladys Oakley 


Sewing Circle taste her tempt- 
ing mint cookies or the Church 
Social sample her chocolate cake, 
but worst of all, she withdrew 
from George too. She was a mere 
shadow of her former self and 
moved like a wraith through the 
large rooms. He took to watch- 
ing her over his pipe, worrying 
about her thin drawn face be- 
hind his paper; but man-like, he 
was at a loss as to how to break 
through her shell of silent heart- 
ache. 


If Gay Tucker hadn’t with- 
drawn from the social side of 
Glen Eaton she would have heard 
all the talk about old Jeb Walk- 
er’s daughter, Joannie, how she 
had run off with a carnival man 
only to be left behind when she 
became large with child, how old 
Jeb Walker was going around 
town, muttering in his beard 
after too many pails of beer, 
how he would kill the child be- 
fore he would see it live to bring 
shame upon his name. Everyone 
said that steps should be taken 
to see that this didn’t happen, 
that something should be done to 
stop it but mo one did anything. 


So it was that Gay answered 
the scratching at her back door 
for what she thought was a 
stray dog only to find the girl, 
moaning with labor and _ half- 
crazed with pain from the bloody 
lashes across her back. She 
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roused George and sent him 
after Doctor Neblette while she 
gently soothed Joanne, got her 
into one of her best hemstitched 
gowns and settled her in the 
large front bedroom. The girl 
muttered and mumbled as she 
tossed and clutched at Gay with 
feverish hands as she pleaded, 
“Don’t let him harm my baby! 
Keep him for me. He’ll be a good 
boy, Please, Mrs. Tucker, 
Please!” 

Gay promised to look after the. 
child more to soothe the fright- 
ened girl but while the baby’s 
first sharp cry was still re- 
echoing in the room, Joannie 
turned one last pleading glance 
in her direction and breathed 
her last. So Gay Tucker hauled 
down all the baby clothes she 
had packed away, all the tiny 
jackets with the blue for-get-me- 
nots and the white dresses with 
their tiny tucks and dressed the 
boy. For a boy it was, sturdy 
and strong and she named him 
Timmy. Timothy Tucker. Every- 
one said it was Fate (they 
meant God) that gave Timothy 
to her, and wasn’t it wonder- 
ful that old Jeb Walker had 
suddenly left town for fear of 
reprisals! 

Timmy grew like a weed under 
the blessing of her love and 
soon was large enough to be fol- 
lowing George around behind the 
plow horse. George wasn’t much 
for praying but he did say, 
“Thank you, Lord,” whenever he 
thought of it for giving him 
back his wife and Timothy 
Tucker too. Before long Timmy 
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acquired a sister. Nancy was 
the sixth child of a share-crop- 
per’s wife who had worked too 
hard and long and was now bed- 
ridden with the fever. Nancy 
was a sickly wan child, with a 
twisted leg, but Gay was blind 
to her defects and gathered her 
into her arms and into her 
heart. Everyone said that she 
was pushing fate too far! Be- 
fore too long the Tucker home 
resounded with the laughter of 
children and George, remember- 
ing the happiness of his own 
childhood, was content. Some 
came and stayed to grow into 
clear-eyed youths and others 
left after a short while, to 
carry with them all their lives 
the memory of Gay’s gentle 
heart. 

Gay Tucker never turned down 
a child that came to her door. 
She never asked where they were 
from or how long they would 
stay but gathered them into her 
large kitchen and filled their 
tummies with home-made bread 
and plum jam from her own 
cupboard. People said that her 
losses must have affected her 
mind and mark my words, it 
will come to no good end! So 
for forty years the people of 
Glen Eaton waited and watched 
as Gay Tucker continued to offer 
her heart to any child who 
would reach for it. 

The Tucker home was a flex- 
ible thing, too. There was al- 
ways room for one ‘more cot up 
under the eaves, one more chair 
at the table; and people said 
George Tucker would work him- 
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self to death trying to feed them. 
Some of her charges went out to 
become doctors, some teachers 
and always they carried themsel- 
ves well. There was a pride in 
their work whether it was farm- 
ing the soil or sewing a seam 
for that was one of the things 
Gay had instilled in them. It 
seemed almost as though “Gay’s 
Children” walked under a blessed 
banner, a protective mantle of 
her love that lasted although 
they were a thousand miles 
away. People said you could 
pick Gay’s children out of a 
crowd with both eyes closed. 
When Gay Tucker closed her 
weary eyes for the last time 
and was laid to rest with her 
gold Rosary in her hands, her 
children came from many miles 
to form a guard of honor at her 
grave. Everyone in Glen Eaton 
turned out for the funeral for 
some of her charges were quite 
famous, and they said, 
“Wasn’t it a shame, she loved 
children so much and God never 
saw fit to give her one of her 
own?” I stood there, with the 
gentle rain falling like a heal- 


ing benediction and I thought, 
God knew what He was doing. 
He gave Gay Tucker to a world 
of lonely children, to comfort 
them, heal their minds and 


strengthen their hearts and .- 


make them happy again. 

I decided then to paint her 
portrait. It would be my most 
famous, more famous than some 
I had painted of Kings and 
Prime Ministers, of Generals 
and Statesmen. I would paint 
her as I remembered her, a tall, 
white figure with dark hair fall- 
ing past her slim waist as she 
moved silently between the beds 
at night, tucking the covers 
around the shoulders of one, 
kissing away the fears of an- 
other. The lamp would cast its 
light upon her soft features, 
bringing out the love in her 
deep, brown eyes and forming a 
halo around her dark head. Yes, 
I would paint her as I remem- 
bered her for all the world to 
see and then I would sign it 
with the name of Timothy 
Tucker and people would say, 
this is a portrait of a great 
lady! 


She Paid Her Way 


Mrs. Grady’s brow was wrinkled 
And her hair was full of gray; 
She never joined the Bridge Club 
Or the Yacht Club on the bay. 
But when her Heavenly Father 
Chose to call her home one day, 
She had eleven witnesses. . . 

To prove she paid her way. 


—Vivant. 
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How To Make Your 
Child Unpopular 


Mary Ruth Funk 


| HAVE never taken much stock 

in the sort of individual who 
professes to love all children. I 
may be wrong, but when I hear 
that statement, I mentally cata- 
logue the person who makes it 
either as insincere or incredibly 
namby-pamby. 

After all, children are people, 
and, as such, have qualities 
which make them likeable or the 
reverse. I can understand the 
objective attitude of the trained 
psychologist toward his clients, 
but the average person is in- 
capable of the scientific view- 
point. Most of us, if we are 
truthful, will acknowledge that 
we are very fond of some of our 

friends’ children, while others 
' rouse in us sentiments ranging 
from a mildly critical attitude to 
a frantic urge to administer a 
form of retribution unacceptable 
according to modern standards, 


In some cases the reason for 
this feeling is self-evident. I 
confess frankly and _ without 
apology that I do not care for 
children who are insolent, dis- 
obedient, wilfully destructive, or 
who insist upon holding the cen- 
ter of the stage at all times, al- 
though I fully realize that in the 
case of such children (and of 
such adults, also) there may be 
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Some mothers do 
a grand job 


deep, underlying causes behind 
these disagreeable traits. I will 
freely admit that one should not 
dislike these unfortunate per- 
sons, but nevertheless, one does, 

However, it is not children 
with the obviously objectionable 
qualities with whom I am con- 
cerned. Occasionally I have been 
secretly ashamed of an unreas- 
oning antagonism toward some 
youngster who, when I at- 
tempted to analyze the feeling, 
seemed comparatively inoffen- 
sive. Strangely enough, I often 
learned from a word dropped 
here and there that others 
shared my sentiments. This re- 
lieved me somewhat from the 
fear that I was an abnormal 
monster, but I was still curious 
about it. 


Recently I summoned before 
my mind’s eye various children 
of my friends and acquaint- 
ances. Among those whom I 
liked, some were delightful, 
some completely undistinguish- 
ed, and some distinctly on the 
naughty side. Those upon whom 
I turned thumbs down included 
several who were attractive, a 
number who were innocuous, 
and only a few who were defi- 
nitely unpleasant. 


After considerable heavy 
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thinking upon this seemingly in- 
explicable state of affairs, the 
truth dawned upon me. I did 
not dislike most of these chil- 
dren at all. The feeling of an- 
tagonism which I had mistaken- 
ly believed centered upon them 
had been engendered entirely by 
their mothers! 


We are all so conditioned to 
look upon mother love as a 
moonlight and roses affair that 
it is difficult to realize that cer- 
tain manifestations of this 
beautiful sentiment can be so 
unbearably irritating as to make 
innocent children thoroughly un- 
popular with mother’s friends. 

All of us mothers have the 
wistful hope that others may 
see our children as the intelli- 
gent, lovable, exceptional little 
creatures that we know them to 
be, but some of us fail to realize 
that if our young possess these 
qualities, they will be self-evi- 
dent. The more naive among us 
seem to hold the strange belief 
that if we can only talk long 
enough and repetitiously enough 
about the remarkable qualities 
and achievements of our chil- 
dren, our long-suffering ac- 
quaintances must inevitably be 
convinced of their superiority. 

I have one friend who is es- 
pecially expert in this technique. 
Her daughter began life as the 
most beautiful baby her mother 
had ever seen. As he grew older 
her intelligence was so pheno- 
menal that no teacher she ever 
had was really deserving of the 
privilege of being entrusted 
with her education. Her charm, 
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her popularity, her clever say- 
ings, were dinned into our ears 
for hours at a stretch, with no 
effect whatever beyond arousing 
in everyone a vicious tendency 
to pick flaws in this paragon. 

I have another friend who 
had her first child rather late in 
life. Even direct questions elic- 
ited from his mother only the 
briefest information about him, 
after which she would invari- 
ably turn the conversation to 
other topics. When I met him 
after several years, I was amaz- 
ed and delighted. He was hand- 
some, courteous, charming, and 
exceptionally intelligent. 

“Why,” I cried when he had 


gone, “have you not told us 
more about this wonderful 
child?” 


“I’m glad you like him,” she 
replied, “but to tell the truth, I 
have been so frequently and hor- 
ribly bored during my childless 
years by detailed acounts of the 
doings of other people’s children 
that I long ago resolved that if 
I ever had one of my own, I 
would never mention it at all.” 

Her method was Spartan, but 
it worked. I have never heard 
of a single person who was not 
enthusiastic in praise of her son. 
Not one of us other mothers has 
a child which, viewed imperson- 
ally, compares to hers, and a 
very little injudicious bragging 
on her part would have immedi- 
ately put us on the defensive for 
our own more commonplace off- 
spring. 

If I appear to be econcentra- 
ting on mothers, it is because I 
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feel that they are the worst of- 
fenders. For some reason there 
seems to me to be something 
pathetic and appealing about a 
doting father, no matter how 
boring he may be. He somehow 
lacks the smug offensiveness of 
the infatuated mother. 


The fact that a child is a bit 
naughty need not make him too 
unpopular with his mother’s 
friends, if she is clever enough 
to understand certain basic 
principles of human nature. For 
instance, I could not hold it 
against the little neighbor who 
trampled down my flower beds, 
after his mother had brought 
him over to apologize and as- 
sured me that he would be re- 
quired to buy new blooms with 
his allowance and plant them for 
me himself. Then there was the 
wild little caller, who threw her 
ball in my dining-room and 
broke my _ great-great-grand- 
mother’s priceless and irreplace- 
able teapot. How could I be angry 
with her after her mother had 
sent her to the store for glue 
and made her mend it neatly? 

In either of these cases, it 
would not have been the same 
thing at all if the mother had 
merely repaired the damage her- 
self. A wise mother knows that 
no one likes a child who is al- 
lowed to get away with murder. 
As soon as he is required to pay 
some sort of penalty for his 
misdeed, one automatically re- 
lents toward him, and even 
sympathizes with him. 

Then there is the mother who 
cannot refuse her child anything 


and showers him with toys and 
gadgets until she reduces him to 
a human “gimme” with no re- 
sources within himself. There 
is the touchy mother, who goes 
about with a chip on her should- 
er looking for real or fancied 
slights to her child, and takes it 
upon herself to settle personally 
all his difficulties with other 
people. This type of mother not 
only makes her child unpopular 
with adults, but does him im- 
measurable harm with his con- 
temporaries. 


I am sure we could all add to 
the list of children who have 
suffered loss of public esteem 
through their mothers’ fatuous- 
ness and stupidity. I have been 
earnestly examining my own 
conscience to find out how my 
maternal instinct may have in- 
jured the prestige of my more 
or less innocent young. 

It seems to me that a mother’s 
part in contributing to her 
child’s popularity, aside from 
the fundamental one of training 
him to the best of her ability, 
consists of two things. The first 
is a pleasant but consistent firm- 
ness in making him atone con- 
structively for his transgres- 
sions. The second is to limit 
discussion of him to five minutes 
in any gathering, and to keep 
her remarks so casual and mat- 
ter-of-fact that the silent con- 
census will not be, “Where did 
she ever get the idea that that 
young punk of hers is so won- 
derful?” but “Why, I don’t be- 
lieve she half appreciates what 
an exceptional child she has!” 
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Petition To Mary 


A Rosary ago 


T WILIGHT—the pause span- 
ning that arch from day to 
night. We are alone, at last, my 
son’s dog and J. An unfamiliar 
silence rushes to engulf us. 


The dog whines. Now, he is 
trotting off hopefully, to search 
each hiding place again. 


My beads lay cold within my 
hand. With heart colder still, 
my lips begin the ancient pray- 
ers. 

“Hail Mary—Oh! Lady of 
Sorrows, you will understand; 
for you too have—a son.” 


Mine left me today. Running 
down the long road, he turned 
and waved a laughing, last fare- 
well, 


What can tons of bloodless 
steel and grinding brakes feel 
about a tanned still form? 

Like a shaft of sunlight sud- 
denly blotted out by a passing 
cloud; his stay with me is done. 
His eager spirit is returning 
home to God and you. 

Perhaps, even now, you can 
see him running breathlessly 
toward you, darting carelessly 


Mildred Le Boeuf 


among the windswept clouds, 
free and unafraid. 


If he is restless, Mother Mary, 
please let him change from his 
“dress up” suit of navy, into 
sneaks and faded jeans. 


And, if he is a little late, 
please, hang out a twinkling star 
to guide him. He was ever un- 
mindful of passing time. 


Down here, the ways of little 
creatures held a never ending in- 
terest for his searching mind. 
Perhaps along the way, back to 
you, he has found a dove, need- 
ing care that gentle, grimy 
hands can give. He lingers by 
the lake, sometimes, trying to 
imitate the lonely call of the 
loon, at dusk. But, gentle Moth- 


er, I know he will come. To 
him, a promise is a _ sacred 
thing. 


At bed time, when the quiet 
moon hangs breathless against 
the dark sky, you will see the 
same quiet wonder reflected in 
his face. 

It has been eight, long years. 

Long years? To me, his Mo- 
ther, it was but a Rosary ago. 


Achievement 


The Planned Parenthood (birth control) Federation of 
America is “aiding the fight on cancer,” according to the news- 


papers. 


It is saving many from dying of cancer by preventing 


their birth—Fr. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
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Fear Of Cancer 


Helen F. McKenna 


WENT to bed with the chil- 

dren that evening. Prop- 
ped up with a book, munching 
my bedtime snack—the ordinary 
one for a diabetic—of three sal- 
tines and an eggnog, I felt fora 
cracker crumb that got away 
from me. My fingers touched it, 
but they also touched some- 
thing else—a lump on my 
breast. I sat bolt upright and 
felt again quickly. Yes—there 
was certainly a little lump. 
Should I call Doctor Jones at 
once? No, I would wait until 
morning. 


But how could I sleep with 
memories of one aunt after an- 
other, dying of cancer?—and 
always the evasion of the word, 
the mention of which had al- 
ways been synonymous’ with 
death. 


I lay praying. “Thy will be 
done” took on new meaning to 
me. My test of sincerity. The 
complete gift of self. “Give us 
this day our daily bread”—may 
I have the grace to know God’s 
will and abide by it. I want to 
live. My children are eight and 
eleven. “Forgive us our tres- 
passes”—here is a real penance 
to offer. “Lead us not into 
temptation but deliver us from 
evil.” 

Christ’s assurance to Paul— 
“My grace is sufficient for thee” 


There are ways 
of outliving it 


—was the calming thought 
which permitted sleep at last. 

In the morning, my daughter 
was in my room as usual before 
I could shut off the alarm. “See 
if there’s a lump here.” “Yes, 
Mummie, there’s a lump.” It 
would be two hours until the 
clinic would open. 

Fortunately, the morning rou- 
tine allowed no time for specu- 
lation. At the clinic, the exami- 
nation was quickly made and my 
doctor agreed that there was a 
lump. An appointment was made 
to see a surgeon later in the day. 
The surgeon bolstered my con- 
fidence by treating the lump as 
though it were happening every 
day to some one and was usually 
benign. He arranged to oper- 
ate. That was what I wanted. 
I remembered years ago asking 
the man who is now dean of the 
medical school what he would do 
if he discovered a lump. “I'd 
run,” said he, “not walk to the 
nearest doctor and have it cut 
out.” 

I went home and made the 
necessary arrangements. Then I 
wrote to my husband who was 
unavoidably away. I asked him 
not to come for I felt very op- 
timistic about the operation. I 
purposely didn’t talk with him 
on the phone for I found that I 
could think or write serenely 
enough, but simply could not talk 
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about it. I told the children that 
I was going into the hospital 
for a few days for rest. They 
have both had only the happiest 
experiences with the hospital, 
and felt no trepidation. In fact, 
I think they were a bit envious 
of me. 

Early the next morning the 
lump was removed. 

The next day my physician 
said, “You know that both Doc- 
tor Smith and I meant it when 
we said the lump appeared be- 
nign.” 

He did not need to go on to tell 
me that the laboratory tests 
showed cancer. The radical re- 
moval of the breast was sched- 
uled for next day. This was an- 
other time when one was on 
one’s own with the help of God. 
I prayed that the surgeon’s 
hand would be guided. 

When I returned to conscious- 
ness after the long operation, I 
realized that it was more ser- 
ious than I had anticipated. I 
should have known that the 
lymph glands which had to be 
removed ran out into the arm, 
yet I was surprised to find my 
arm bandaged and completely 
immobilized. The first few days 
were filled with pain, but 
through it glowed the beautiful 
jewel of life. I had been assur- 
ed that the cancer had been 
completely removed with the first 
tiny lump. There was no trace 
of malignant tissue in the sec- 
ond operation. Relieved as I 
was, I felt resentful to think 


the radical operation had to be 
performed to be sure. It seem- 


ed to me: there’s a chance for 
research—to be able to detect 
cancerous tissue without first 
having to freeze it, slice it, and 
look at it under a microscope. 

Notes and flowers from 
friends were helpful as always. 
I took deep comfort in a letter 
from an older woman who had 
had the same operation fifteen 
years ago and whom I knew to 
be an energetic and tireless 
flower gardener. She certainly 
used her arms and it made me 
anticipate the rebound to health. 

Before the emotional and phy- 
sical shock were quite over, I 
permitted the children (perhaps 
unwisely) to visit me. My 
daughter took in the situation. 
She sat down and cried very 
hard. Then glancing at me she 
said, “Mummie you know I’m not 
crying for you, it’s simply that 
my innoculation has suddenly 
started to hurt.” And she be- 
came very much occupied with 
tugging up her sleeve to prove 
her point. We talked about the 
maple sugaring operations 
which they were carrying on and 
other items uppermost in their 
minds. When they were leaving, 
my son with all the bluster of an 
eleven year old being brave said, 
“Now Mummie, when you get 
over this, you must stay right in 
here and have that rest you came 
in for, because we’re getting on 
just splendidly at home.” 

The one bad day in the hos- 
pital started with a young nurse 
commenting, “You can be thank- 
ful you’re not eighteen.” I sin- 
cerely wished at that moment 
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that all the nurses over twenty 
weren’t supervisors. I wanted 
some attention from a woman 
who didn’t feel that one might 
as well be dead as be forty! 

My diabetes had already 
taught me the lesson that one 
must not be ruled by one’s 
glands. The spiritual side of 
one’s nature must rule the phy- 
sical. Now the emotional con- 
flict was levelling off, and I was 
acquiring peace of soul by hold- 
ing to a serene spirit of trust in 
God. When we regard things 
that happen to us through the 
eyes of faith, we know that 
whatever God permits for us is 
good. This is God’s world and 
God controls it. We cannot re- 
duce the events of the universe 
to our scale of observation. 
“Good things and evil, life and 
death, poverty and riches, are 
from God.” This illness was de- 
veloping in me a feeling of the 
fusion of the physical and spir- 
itual. We are given life in or- 
der to attain a supernatural 
goal. The means of attaining 
this goal are given us by the 
Author of Life. St. Augustine 
said, “There would be no evil in 
this world if God could draw no 
good from it.” We make the 
best use we can of the means, 
but we do not have to under- 
stand the reasons for the rules. 

It was a problem how to re- 
ply when acquaintances asked 
what my operation was for. 
Such an occasion arose when my 
son was with me. A college 


senior asked what my operation 
was and I replied, “A radical 


mastectomy,” hoping he didn’t 
know medical terms. But sonny 
chimed in with, ‘Well, to put it 
simply, it was a cancer.” I de- 
cided right then that I would 
say I was operated on for cancer 
quite as nonchalantly as though 
it had been for tonsils or an ap- 
pendix. 

True, mine was a small cancer 
and the fact that the cure is 
complete is largely due to the 
fact that I did not wait to dis- 
cover it until six months later, 
I am not one of those compla- 
cent souls who would wait six 
months to be sure. To me doubt 
and uncertainty are intolerable, 
but I know of people who will 
not go to a doctor for fear they’ll 
be told they have cancer. They 
would rather live (no matter 
how briefly) thinking it might 
not be cancer than to face the 
possibility of being told it is. 

Now, five weeks after my op- 
eration, I can carry on ordinary 
activities, if the effort is not too 
sustained. I went brook trout 
fishing with the children the day 
the season opened. One is re- 
quired to exercise the arm from 
an early date and it gains no- 
ticeably in strength from week 
to week. And from week to 
week the joy of living increases. 
When one returns home with a 
new baby there’s an obvious 
reason to rejoice and forget the 
pain. When one returns home 
after a successful cancer opera- 
tion, one feels that he himself 
has been given the gift of life. 
Living takes on a new meaning. 
Through suffering one feels 
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purged of trivialities and deter- 
mined that since life is so pre- 
cious it will be lived henceforth 
with first things coming first. I 
had come back with a convic- 
tion that religion is not some- 
thing that keeps your head in 
the clouds and prevents your 


being practical. Rather it makes 
the realities of life meaningful. 
I had discovered a new ability to 
tap greater spiritual powers. I 
could begin to see the harmony 
of the Divine Plan and know 
that good can come from suffer- 
ing. 


A Bridegroom’s Prayer 


O Heavenly Father: On this, my wedding Day, I sense 
as never before, Thy Sacred Presence. It seems like the first 
glorious Sabbath in Paradise, when all was good and beautiful, 
when the universe lay at Thy feet in reverent awe, when the 
first man and the first woman listened to Thy voice in their 
pristine joy and innocence. 

Behold, the woman Thou gavest me as my companion for 
this life’s journey, kneels trustfully at my side. I thank Thee 
for joining our paths, and for granting us the privilege of 
sharing Thy power in perpetuating the work of Thy Hands. 
I know that she is Thy gift to me, and I vow in my deepest 
soul to love her, treasure her, and keep her with unswerving 
fidelity until my dying breath. May the love which knits our 
souls together today, never lose its ardour, its charm, its sweet- 
ness, and may spiritual wisdom and maturer understanding ever 
strengthen our holy bond as the days roll by, and as the bloom 
and vigour of youth give way to the infirmities of advancing 
years, 

In joy and sorrow, in triumph and failure, I shall stand 
by her side, not.as her lord and master, but as a devoted friend 
and protector, sharing with her lovingly all I have and hold. 
I shall build her a home, enduring, beautiful, peaceful; she shall. 
be my queen; my comfort, the pride of my life. 

Over this home we shall write the Holy Name of Jesus. 
Grant, O heavenly Father, that the charm of this beautiful 
Cana Day may abide in it forever, and that Jesus and His 
Blessed Mother may be our constant guests. May the same 
Divine Saviour fashion our mutual love after that pure love 
which He bore to His Bride, our Holy Church: and as He pre- 
sented “to Himself the Church in all her glory, not having spot 
or wrinkle or any such thing,” so may I be permitted some day to 
present to Thee this bride of mine to whom I have pledged con- 
stant fidelity before Thy altar. 

O Father, this is the prayer of my heart. Bless us and 
keep us in Thy holy grace. Amen. 
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Inspiring Cana 


Edgar Schmiedeler, O.5S.B, 


READERS of The Family Di- 

gest are familar with the 
term “Cana Conference.” Prob- 
ably they have also come to 
know that the term stands for 
something in the nature of a one- 
day retreat, a spiritual renewal 
or refresher course for married 
couples. But perhaps some 
might wonder, unless they have 
themselves participated in a con- 
ference, whether they have al- 
so come to be aware of the un- 
usual enthusiasm that is en- 
gendered by these conferences 
on the part of those who are 
privileged to make them. If they 
have not, they can hardly be 
said fully to understand the 
Cana conference; they cannot be 
said to have grasped one of the 
most outstanding features of 
the conference, the vital inspir- 
ation that it gives. 

Yet it should be a relatively 
simple matter to become ac- 
quainted with this highly im- 
portant feature of the confer- 
ence. In fact, no more should be 
necessary for that than to take 
a glance at some of the many 
statements in praise of it that 
constantly come from those who 
have participated in a confer- 
ence—or at some of the urgent 
pleas for the rapid advancement 
of the Cana movement, or at the 
sincere recommendations for its 
improvement that repeatedly 


What participants in Cana. 
conferences say of them 


come from Cana devotees. The 
files of the Family Life Bureau 
are filled with large numbers of 
expressions of praise for, and 
interest in, this practical medi- 
um of family betterment. Since 
we feel it would do much toward 
making Cana more thoroughly 
appreciated, we are convinced it 
would be a good thing to share 
them with the readers of The 
Digest, and gladly do so. The 
following, for instance, are some 
notable comments of individuals 
who have been offered an op- 
portunity to express their re- 
actions to conferences they had 
just attended: 

“Most wonderful day since our 
wedding day.” 

“T am sure there is no Catho- 
lic couple that cannot profit by 
a Cana conference.” 

“A providential tool for meet- 
ing the critical family situation 
of our day.” 

“An inspiring medium for 
lifting Christian family life to 
higher heights.” 

“IT am happy as a result of 
the conference. Not a few mat- 
ters of conscience are now for 
the first time really clear to me.” 

“In my opinion the whole con- 
ference was a great success. It 
Was an unquestioned stimula- 
tion towards living a _ better 
married life.” 

“The conference has been a 
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genuine inspiration to me. It has 
pointed out where I failed in the 
past. It has strengthened my 
resolution to live up to the full 
Catholic ideal of marriage in the 
future. It has provided one of 
the most enjoyable days I ever 
lived.” 

“God bless our Bishop for en- 
couraging these conferences, and 
God bless the priests who are 
conducting them so zealously 
and masterfully.” 


“IT never enjoyed a day so 
much. It gave both my husband 
and myself an entirely new out- 
look on marriage.” 


“At the end of the conference 
I didn’t feel like saying, ‘I’m 
glad that’s over with.’ Quite to 
the contrary, my reaction was, 
‘Can’t we talk more about these 
problems?’ ” 

“It was a new and grand ex- 
perience. Would have enjoyed 
several more hours of it. It 
strengthened my marriage and 
will make me do a lot of think- 
ing from now on.” 

“Nothing has ever brought 
home to me so forcefully the un- 
derstanding the Church has of 
our marriage problems and her 
zealous interest in the better- 
ment of family life.” 

“It made us both happy again. 
It brought something vital back 
into our married life that had 
been lacking for some time. I 
might say it touched off a spir- 
itual spark that I feel certain 
can be fanned into a consuming 
fire.” 

“Get the Cana habit. It’s a 


good habit. It will stick with 
you.” 

“Take a. second honeymoon. 
Make a Cana conference.” 


Some even say that Cana 
conferences are definitely a need. 
As one put it: “It would seem 
not too much to say that such 
conferences are today a need. 
They remind us of our responsi- 
bilities in married life. They 
counter the harmful influence of 
press and screen and radio. They 
inspire us to strive for new and 
higher goals.” 

Or as another expressed him- 
self: “In the hum-drum of daily 
living we are apt to lose or mis- 
direct our sense of values. We 
need a clearing house just like 
this to guide us and direct us 
anew.” 


What Impressed Most 


One finds considerable simil- 
arity among the answers that 
are submitted by Cana Confer- 
ence participants when this 
question is put to them: “What 
impressed you most?” The fol- 
lowing are a few examples: 

“The priest’s explanation of 
the family’s place in the Myst- 
ical Body.” 

“The solemnity and dignity of 
it all. How different from the 
picture of marriage one gets in 
our everyday American environ- 
ment!” 

“The wide knowledge, and 
perhaps more particularly the 
profound insight into family 
problems on the part of the 
priest who conducted the con- 
ference.” 
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“Coming but recently into the 
Catholic Church I got a never- 
to-be-forgotten thrill out of see- 
ing such a fine body of married 
people searching zealously for 
ways and means of bettering 
their family life and standing 
shoulder to shoulder in a de- 
termination to make the most of 
the ‘great sacrament’ and all 
that it implies.” 

“Christian marriage as a 
symbol of the union of Christ 
with His Spouse, the Church. I 
suppose none of us will ever be 
able fully to sound out the 
depths of this teaching indicated 
in St. Paul.” 

“The renewal of ovr marriage 
promise and the public recita- 
tion of the pledge to Christian 
marriage in the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament. This was 
most inspiring.” 

These two practices just men- 
tioned are now quite commonly 
observed—the recitation of the 
pledge to Christian marriage in 
the case of the pre-Cana con- 
ference, both the pledge and the 
renewal of the marriage promise 
in the case of the Cana confer- 
ence. They were suggested by 
the practice, common to relig- 
ious, of renewing their vows in 
conjunction with their yearly re- 
treats. 


Recommendations 


Many individuals who have 
made Cana conferences have 
availed themselves of opportuni- 
ties offered them to make sug- 
gestions or recommendations for 
the advancement of the Cana 


movement. The following are ex- 
amples selected more or less at 
random: 


“We should have had Cana 
conferences sooner; and have 
them oftener.” 


“They should be on a parish 
basis and every parish should 
sponsor them.” 

“Audience discussion and 
questions from the group are 
undoubtedly advisable. But I 
feel there should also be an op- 
portunity for submitting writ- 
ten questions.” 

“Tell others about Cana. You 
will be doing them a great 
favor.” 

“Since I am a convert I won- 
der whether I might say a word 
for myself and my fellow-con- 
verts. I would recommend spe- 
cial sessions for them. We get a 
different outlook on marriage 
when we come into the Church. 
But the new vistas opened up 
are so overwhelming that I as- 
sure you it is not easy for us to 
grasp the full implications of 
the ‘great sacrament’ and the 
inspiring beauty and dignity of 
a vital Christian life.” 

“The conferences should be 
longer.” 

“Each parish should have a 
committee working to interest 
couples in Cana conferences.” 

“While the conference is not 
without value to older couples, it 
should be stressed most of all 
for newlyweds and for those 
about to enter marriage.” 

(We have already mentioned 
the term “pre-Cana conference.” 
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This is ‘usually conducted for 
engaged couples). ' 

“There should be at least one 
talk for women alone and one 
for men alone.” 


“The Cana idea should be pub- 
licized more. More couples would 
attend if contacted personally.” 

“Have more time for discus- 
sion in small groups having kin- 
dred interests.” 

“Indicate ways of getting fur- 
ther information. One confer- 
ence can do little more than 
open up to us many of the prob- 
lems of everyday family life.” 


With respect to the last two 
statements it might be well to 
note that many Cana directors 
make it a point to indicate to 
participants helpful sources of 
further information, Further- 
more, it has become quite cus- 
tomary for small groups to es- 
tablish follow-up “Cana Clubs,” 
the members of which gather at 
one of the couple’s home at regu- 
lar intervals for further study 


and discussion of their prob- 
lems. The many study clubs and 
forums and institutes on mar- 
riage and the family that 
abound today can also contribute 
much here. 

While Cana conferences can- 
not yet be said to have assumed 
re ally extensive proportions, 
they are now growing rapidly, 
and it can be said that they con- 
stitute a very important move- 
ment. They undoubtedly carry 
with them much promise for 
the future betterment of our 
family life. The Bishops of the 
country are aware of this fact. 
They have approved of them, 
and have authorized the Family 
Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference to 
grow. The very enthusiasm that 
they beget is assurance of that 
and, who knows but they may 
even prove the instrument that 
will at long last bring the 
Church’s teaching on marriage 
and the family to its season of 
full bloom. 


t 


Friendship 

“What drew me closest to my friends was the delight of the. 
chatting and laughing together; of showing our affection for 
one another by kindly services; of reading together from books 
{ that spoke of pleasant things; of uttering little nothings and 
joking amicably; on disputing now and then but without re- 
sentment, as one is wont to do with himself; of awakening by 
rare contest the pleasure of being of one mind; of mutually 
instructing one another; of longing with impatience for an 
absent one and of tasting the joy of his return. 

“We loved each other with all our hearts, and these marks 
of our friendship that were shown on our faces, by our voices, 
in our eyes and a thousand other ways, were among us like ar- 
dent flames that fused our souls together, and of many made 
but one.”—Adapted from St. Augustine. 


Inside The Atom 


0. A. Battista 


[T is a rather simple calcula- 

tion, if you know how, to show 
that the air which fills the hol- 
low of a soup spoon contains 
at least thirty billion molecules. 
If all the cloeks in the world 
were wound up so that they 
would continue to run indefinite- 
ly it would take them close to 
100,000 years to. tick out the 
number of atoms in ove drop of 
water. If you were able to count 
the number of atoms on the sur- 
face of a speck of dust, a speck 
ef dust so small that you would 
need a powerful microscope in 
erder to see it, you would find 
_ several millions of them. And so 
we see that when we talk about 
atoms we are referring to in- 
finitesimally small particles of 
matter, particles so small in fact 
that man will never be able to 
see them no matter how power- 
ful he may build his micro- 
scopes. 

Just about fifty years ago 
these small atoms were looked 
upon by the world’s foremost 
scientists as being hard, dis- 
creet, and indivisible particles 
of matter which form the build- 
ing bricks of every material 
thing in the universe. But dur- 
‘ing the past generation or two 
scientists have literally explod- 
ed the atom and in so doing 
they have brought to light phen- 
omenal universes that had nev- 


Each is viritable 
world in itself 


er been dreamed of before. To- 
day, we know with the unequi- 
vocable certainty that comes 
from reliable experimental ev- 
idence that each little atom is a 


- veritable world in itself, having 


a sun-like nucleus at its centre 
and planetary electrons (units 
of negative electricity) whirl 
ing about this core at tremend- 
ous speeds, 

It is to a famous American 
scientist that the credit must 
go for the discovery of a ma- 
chine whereby atoms are knock- 
ed apart. This machine is called 
a cyclotron and it was discov- 
ered by Nobel Prize winner Er- 
nest Orlando Lawrence just a 
little more than a decade ago. 
Already the cyclotron has open- 
ed up dozens of new avenues of 
scientific research and there are 
more than fifty of these instru- 
ments throughout the world. 
The daddy of them all is locat- 
ed at Charter Hill Berkeley, 
California. The Charter Hill 
cyclotron manufactures electric- 
al bullets that are propelled by 
much more than 100 million 
volts and these invisible atom- 
smashing bullets travel at 
speeds in excess of 50,000 miles 
per second, 

Our atom-smashing scientists 
have peered into the atom-uni- 
verses with electric 
rays and they have unearthed 
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many things that are more fas- 
cinating than the revelations of 
the microscope. They have 
shown that all matter—even 
battleship armor, is literally 
full of empty spaces; 99.9 per 
cent of the mass of all matter 
is concentrated at a mathemat- 
ical point on the center of each 
atom-universe, 


If all the empty space in the 
atoms which make up your phy- 
sical being were removed, you 
would be reduced to an aspirin 
tablet of matter which would 
weigh exacty as much as you do 
at present. Now that atomic 
energy is as real a scientific ad- 
vancement as the airplane, rock- 
ets, or television, the world is 
wondering what this atomic en- 
ergy business is all about and 
what it might lead to. 


Just what is atomic energy, 
and how is it released? What 
are the prospects for the peace- 
time application of atomic en- 
ergy, assuming that atomic war- 
fare will be avoided? 

To answer these questions it 
is necessary to go back to an 
equation proposed by Professor 
Albert Einstein in 1905. He sug- 
vested that matter was a form 
of energy. Then he deduced an 
equation whereby the amount 
of energy produced when a giv- 
en mass of matter was destroy- 
ed could be calculated. The equa- 
tion said that the amount of en- 
ergy so released would be equal 
to the mass of matter liquidat- 
ed, times the velocity of light 
squared. The velocity of light 
is 186,000 miles per second. 


Squared it equals 34,596,000,000. 
Hence very little matter has to 
be destroyed to produce phen- 
omenal quantities of energy. 

In 1940, Professor Alfred Q. 
Nier of the University of Min- 
nesota electrified the scientific 
world by announcing that he had 
isolated an unstable atomic-en- 
ergy-producing substance. It 
was called U-235, but only a 
few millionths of a gram of it 
had been prepared by means of 
an instrument called a “mass 
spectrometer.” This discovery 
was of the utmost importance 
because it offered hope that 
some of the physicists’ eariler 
ideas could be put to use. The 
main snag was to produce U- 
235 in larger quantities. It was 
at about this point that the 
strictest war censorship settled 
over the topic of nuclear re- 
search on atomic energy. 


The atomic bombs which al- 
most obliterated Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were the first evi- 
dences which the world had of 
the remarkable success of our 
scientists’ tracking down the 
secrets of atomic energy. An 
era of atomic energy had rock- 
eted into our world from out 
of a screen of four years of 
strict censorship. 


Actually, atomic energy, or 
more correctly nuclear energy, 
has very much in common with 
chemical energy. The main dif- 
ference lies in the magnitude 
of the energy released. 

For example, the burning of 
coal is a good example of en- 
ergy released by a chemical re- 
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action. Heat is applied to the 
coal, and the carbon atoms out 
of which coal is made are speed- 
ed up, causing them to vibrate 
furiously. As the carbon atoms 
vibrate faster and faster, they 
become attracted to the oxygen 
molecules in the air like a tack 
is to a magnet. When the attrac- 
tion forces become sufficiently 
great, that is to say when the 
temperature of the coal becomes 
sufficiently high, each carbon 
atom literally grabs two atoms 
of oxygen out of the air to form 
carbon dioxide gas. As this pro- 
ceeds the coal burns, and in a 
fireplace or furnace it releases 
energy in the form of heat. Nu- 
clear energy, on the other hand, 
comes exclusively the 
cores, the nuclei of atoms. 


When a pound of coal is burn- 
ed in an ordinary furance, en- 
ergy equivalent to four kilo- 
watt hours is released. But the 
atomic nuclei in a single pound 
of coal have a potential energy 
equivalent to 30,000,000  kilo- 
watt hours of electric power. 
Whereas the temperature re- 
quired to ignite a coal furnace 
is of the order of several hun- 
dred degrees, a nuclear fur- 
nace or “pile” cannot be ignited 
until temperatures of about 35,- 
000,000 degrees are reached. 


Such temperatures, together 
with the required tremendous 
pressures, exist on the sun. The 
sun and the stars are in effect 
nuclear furnaces, and all the 
heat poured out from them is 
the result of nuclear reactions, 
It is impossible to reach the 


necessary temperatures and 
pressures on our planet to ig- 
nite a nuclear furnace, and -for- 
tunately so. Scientists have suc- 
ceeded in setting free the en- 
ergy in certain atomic nuclei in 
another way. 


Starting with very heavy 
atoms such as those of uranium, 
they aim slow-moving bullets 
called neutrons at the nuclei of 
the uranium atoms. Every once 
in a while the subatomic bullets 
make a direct hit on a uranium 
nucleus splitting it into two or 
more smaller parts. This is the 
process of fission which is the 
basis of modern man-controlled 
atomic energy. 


When the fission of the nu- 
cleus or core of a very heavy at- 
om occurs, some matter is us- 
ually lost. In other words, the 
total mass of the fragments is 
less than the mass of the origin- 
al nucleus. The loss in weight 
appears as energy in accordance 
with the Einstein equation, as- 
tronomical proportions of en- 
ergy being liberated. 


There are numerous _prob- 
lems occasioned by the develop- 
ment of energy resources within 
the atoms, and the most serious 
of all are those designed to 
shield the human body from 
dreadfully dangerous radiations 
which are produced when atom- 
ic nuclei are split. For example, 
Dr. Karl Compton has estimat- 
ed that the shielding necessary 
to protect a human being from 
harmful radiations in an atom- 
powered vehicle, if such were 
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developed, would weigh about 


fifty tons! 


But while the numerous tech- 
nical obstacles standing in the 
way of utilizing atomic energy 
for practical peacetime purposes 
are being solved, man-made 
radioactive elements are being 
manufactured by means of the 
world’s atom-smashers to com- 
bat malignant diseases which at- 
tack man. 


There are many practical ap- 
plications of radioactive salts in 
the fields of industry, medicine, 
biology and genetics. For ex- 
ample, it has been found that 
when radioactive iodine is tak- 
en internally it rapidly collects 
in the thyroid gland and in this 
way the functioning of this 
vital gland has been followed 
closely. Radioactive calcium has 
demonstrated that the teeth of 
adults continue to absorb cal- 
cium. Radioactive yttrium has 
been used to detect flaws in 
ten-ton castings and in battle- 
ship armor. If radioactive iron 
is put in food which is fed to 
cows it will show up in the cows’ 
milk in about ten minutes! 


Many radioactive salts have 
been used by botanists with 
great success in studying the in- 
triguing processes whereby a 
plant will take water and sun- 
light and convert them into 
valuable-starches and sugars. 


These applications are pos- 
sible and practical because the 
radioactive materials give them- 
selves away and indicate where 
they are by the radiations they 
are always sending out. Scien- 
tists have developed photograph- 
ic and electroscopic instruments 
that are very sensitive to these 
radiations; using delicate de- 
tectors they may trace radio- 
active iodine, for instance, from 
the moment it is taken into the 
body until it finally settles down 
in the thyroid gland. Or, since 
radioactive calcium distributes 
itself within the human body in 
the same manner as non-radio- 
active calcium, these detectors 
may follow radioactive calcium 
after it has been swallowed. 

The invention of the atom- 
smasher has done for modern 
science what the microscope did 
for medical science at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 
In addition to making possible 
the numerous disease-destroy- 
ing radioactive chemicals it has 
paved the way for man’s con- 
trol over atomic energy and the 
momentous potentialities for 
good or for evil which these ad- 
vancements will make possible. 
All of us should pray that this 
new God-given knowledge may 
be used by men for the well-be- 
ing and improvement of man- 
kind, and not for the utter de- 
struction of our civilization. 


Little Boy 


Yesteryear: “I’m home sick.” 
Today: “I’m sick of home. 


‘Home Sweet School 


Martin DePaul 


“HERE is one Monday morn- 
ing in my life I’ll never for- 
get. It was pretty early and I 
was going down the alley to 
Tommy Pemberton’s house. We 
were going fishing. Just as I 
started to go into his back yard 
I heard his mother say, ‘“‘Mary, 
did you see that Allen boy yes- 
terday ?” 

“That Allen boy” meant me! 
Mrs. Pemberton couldn’t see me. 
She was hanging the wash out 
to dry, and there was a clothes- 
line full of bed sheets between 
us. I guessed she was talking to 
Mrs. Thompson next door. 

Like any boy would, I went 
back to the alley and crept along 
the fence to where I could hear 
what they were saying. Did my 
ears burn! 

“Did I see that Allen boy yes- 
terday !” exclaimed Mrs. Thomp- 
son as best she could with a 
mouthful of clothespins. “Why, 
Alice, that boy spends a couple 
of hours at our house every 


day!” 
“But I mean when that little 
¥yascal cut Tommy’s bicycle 


tires,” continued Mrs. Pember- 
ton. “I was so mad! He said it 
was a joke, but it was plain 
meanness !” 

Mrs. Thompson picked up her 
empty clothes basket and leaned 
over the fence. 

“I feel that way, too, Alice. 
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Kids act like 
mom and dad 


I told Billy and Joan this morn- 
ing to stay away from Bobby 
until he can act like a gentle- 
man. That boy has been a bad 
influence on my children!” 

“You’re right, Mary! If 
Bobby Allen has to be a rough- 
neck, he should play with ruf- 
fians. Maybe that’s what he’s 
learning in the Catholic school 
he goes to.” 

Mrs. Pemberton left the wet 
sheets in the clothes basket and 
walked over to the fence. 

“I often wondered how these 
nuns teach children. When a 
boy Bobby’s age is always tell- 
ing lies, and has no respect for 
his parents and elders, and can 
swear almost like a grown man, 
then surely something must be 
wrong with the school he goes 
to!” 

“And these Catholics brag 
about their religion!’ broke in 
Mrs. Thompson. “Why, half the 
time Bobby skips Sunday school 
—or whatever these Catholics 
call it. The nuns must certainly 
impress the duties of religion on 
the children well!” 

I had heard enough. I picked 
up my pole and tackle and start- 
ed home. I didn’t feel like going 
fishing. 

But I wasn’t the most “talked- 
about” lad only in the Thomp- 
son and Pemberton families, but 
also among the Murphys and the 
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Careys, the Drakes and the Har- 
ringtons — over telephone and 
fence, dinner table and grocery 
counter. I was the “talk of the 
neighborhood.” And I must ad- 
mit I was somewhat of a ruf- 
fian and I did learn how to be 
one in “school,” but it was a 
different school from the one 
Mrs. Pemberton and Mrs. 
Thompson had in mind. Mary 
Pemberton wondered how nuns 
teach children—how I learned to 
be 9 roughneck. I'll tell you. 


When I first went to the Cath- 
olic school I was sacred. I had 
received the first few years of 
my education at public schools 
and didn’t know much about the 
Sisters. Like Mary, I, too, wond- 
ered how the Sisters taught 
school. But unlike Mary, I quick- 
ly found out. I learned that re- 
ligion was to play a big part in 
my school day. School began 
with a prayer and ended with 
a prayer. I had to know my cate- 
chism as well as reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, history, art 
and geography. 

The first week of school was 
hard. Classes no sooner had be- 
gun than that tattle-tale, Mar- 
gie Green, told Sister I had 
said “some awful bad words.” 
At the time I didn’t think they 
were such bad words but Sister 
Josephine kept me after school 
and gave me a mild scolding: 

“Don’t hurt God any more 
with such language, Bobby!” 

About the third day of school 
Sister caught me cheating. A- 
gain I received a punishment 


and a talking to that made me 
feel like I was the cause of all 
the suffering in the world. 

As the days went by, I im- 
proved. I enjoyed starting the 
school day with a prayer. I 
found religion class interesting. 
The fellows I rubbed shoulders 
with were “real guys.” And I 
didn’t mind going to confession 
—now that I went with the gang 
just before every First Friday. 

No, it wasn’t long before [ 
found the Catholic school 
“ereat.” If Alice Pemberton and 
Mary Thompson had only spent 
a day with me in the Catholic 
school they would have found 
out that the Sisters’ school was 
not the cause of my ruffian tac- 
tics. You see, for the other 
eighteen hours a day, I went to 
a different school—my home— 
and there lies the blame. 

From the time I was a very 
small boy I found little oppo- 
sition to my rough ways with 
other children. I enjoyed telling 
Dad of the way I could bully 
the neighborhood “kids” and 
talk up to their parents when 
they scolded me—and Dad liked 
to hear it, too. He always took 
my side. 

After I had entered the Cath- 
olic school I often wondered why 
Mom and Dad never told me 
how I must obey and respect 
my elders, be honest, practice 
my religion. But then I thought 
that kind of thing must be just 
for school because more than 
once I heard Dad tell Mom that 
she didn’t have to worry about 
my religious training — “The 
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Sisters give him dived of that 
at school!” 


I used to like to seals Dad. 
“Pop swears and I can swear 
like him,” I’d brag to the fel- 
lows. I learned to talk big and 
lie, too—“like Dad does when 
company’s here.” My favorite 
expression became: “I’m going 
to grow up like my Dad!” 

The day I learned at school 
how to say Grace before meals, 
I wanted to say it at home. But 
Mom told me to say it to my- 
self. She said, “That’s what 
Sister wanted.” I’m ashamed to 
admit now that Dad and Mom 
didn’t seem to care much wheth- 
er I said my prayers regularly, 
and I can’t remember seeing 
them on their knees except in 
church on Sundays. 


Sometimes I wondered why 
Christmas and Easter were the 
only times the Allen family went 
to Holy Communion together. 
The fact that Mom didn’t like 
to get me up for Mass on First 
Fridays also puzzled me. She al- 
ways said that it was too early 
for me to be getting up and 
“once a week was often enough 
to go to church.” And when we 


- went to the mountains in the 


summer Dad said we didn’t have 
to go to Mass even once a week 
for although we weren’t far 
from a parish church “we were 
on vacation.” 


I'll always remember the inci- 
dent that took place on an after- 
noon in May almost twelve years 
ago. Dad was home early from 
the office and wanted to take 


the family to the movies. It was 
the picture Dad wanted to see 
that caused all the trouble. I 
told him Sister had said that 
children could not see that show, 
because the Legion of Decency 
said it was for grown-ups only. 
Dad raged: “Since when do the 
Sisters tell us what shows we 
can take our children to! 
They’re supposed to teach school 
and not worry about how we 
manage our kids at home!” A- 
gain I was confused but then 
“Dad must be right!” 


For years the conflict be- 
tween school and home was car- 
ried on. But the few short hours 
in Sister’s classroom could not 
compete with the time I spent 
at home. As a result I acquired 
a sort of dual personality—“the 
average kid” at school, “the 
worst kid on the block” at home. 


I’m a young man now—a vet- 
eran of the war and the father 
of two grand boys. A_ good 
Catholic wife helped me to be- 
come the man the Sisters wanted 
me to be. And our home will al- 
ways be a real school for our 
children—a school where “good 
example” is the textbook, and 
kindness, unselfishness and re- 
ligious devotion are the lessons. 


When my children graduate 
from college and go out to meet 
the world with their B.A. or Ph. 
D. or whatever it might be, they 
will also leave home: :with the. 
most important degrees—“Good 
Character” and “Excellent Cath- 
olic.” 


Our National Anthem 


September 14th is 
its 134th birthday 


\7 was the early morning of 

September 14,, 1814 as Fran- 
cis Scott Key, a Frederick Coun- 
ty, Maryland lawyer, then serv- 
ing as district attorney in our 
national capitol feverishly paced 
the deck of the cartel-ship on 
which he and two friends were 
temporarily detained under a 
flag of truce while the British 
fiercely bombarded Fort Mc- 
Henry, chief defense of Balti- 
more, during the War of 1812. 

While the battle raged, Mr. 
Key could see the American flag 
on Fort McHenry by the glare 
of the bombardment but when 
the gunfire ceased before morn- 
ing he could not tell which colors 
floated over the ramparts. The 
dawn broke and as wind blew 
the smoke of battle away the 
anxious watcher caught a 
glimpse of his country’s flag 
blackened and torn, but “still 
gallantly streaming” from the 
much battered fort and the en- 
emy ships withdrawing. 

Filled with joy at the sight 
Mr. Key braced himself on the 
deck and then and there scrib- 
bled the words of The Star 
Spangled Banner on the back of 
an old envelope he happened: to 
have in his pocket. Under: such 
strange circumstances, just} 134 
years ago—on September 14, 


1814—our national anthem was 
rborn. 
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How little the lawyer realized 
that these lines, but slightly al- 
tered, would be designated our 
national anthem by Congress on 
March 3, 1931 and that his name 
would live through the years as 
the author of one of the great- 
est patriotic songs ever written! 

Distributed on handbills over 
Baltimore, the people began 
singing it to the tune of “Ana- 
creon in Heaven,” an English 
lyric, the tune we still use today. 
Published in the Baltimore Pa- 
triot a week later its popularity 
spread all over the country. 
Common usage acknowledged it 
as the national anthem long 
years before it was made so of- 
ficially. 

The script of the anthem as 
corrected in Mr. Key’s hotel 
room the night of the battle is 
carefully preserved at the Wat- 
ers Art Gallery, in Baltimore. 
The flag the anthem immortal- 
izes is one of our nation’s most 
cherished mementoes at _ the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washing- 
ton. 

Our government ackowledges 
Mr, Key’s great contribution 
to his country by keeping the 
national flag céntinually afloat 
over his grave at Frederick, 
Maryland, the only place ex- 
cept above the Capitol buildings 
in Washington where the flag 
my fiy at night in peace time. 
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Out on the western coast 
Francis Scott Key is remember- 
ed with a $60,000 monument to 
him which stands in Golden 
Gate Park, Cal., looking out on 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The Post Office Department 
in Washington has announced 
that a postage stamp honoring 
Mr. Key will be issued this year. 

The house on M Street, in 
Washington, D. C., where Mr. 
Key lived from 1808 to 1828, and 
which was therefore his home at 
the time he wrote the anthem, is 
still standing though in bad re- 
pair. It is known as the Francis 
Scott Key Mansion and is lo- 
cated approximately one hun- 
dred feet west of the entrance 
to Francis Scott Key Bridge. 

The bridge itself is a constant 
reminder of Mr. Key’s unique 
part in our national history to 
the thousands who cross it 
yearly. 

Should the bill sponsored 
jointly by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the 80th 
Congress become law, a replica 


of Mr. Key’s house will be erect- 
ed on government-owned proper- 
ty (using as much of the exist- 
ing house as would be feasible) 
in the square bounded by M 
Street, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, the Francis Scott Key 
Bridge, and Thirty-Fourth St. 
Northwest, in the District of 
Columbia. The bill further pro- 
vides that the entire plot be set 
aside “for the preservation of 
the historical associations con- 
nected with Francis Scott Key, 
author of the national anthem, 
the Star Spangled Banner, for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people.” It would also author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior 
to accept for the government 
articles which might be offered 
as authentic memorials of Mr. 
Key. 

As individuals we show hom- 
age to Mr. Key as well as our 
fag when we rise and stand 
through the music of the an- 
them which he gave to his coun- 
trymen, just one hundred thirty- 
four years ago. 


I feel compelled to say there is something archaic about 
public school systems all over the nation which fail to clarify 
to our young people the ever-present availability of God’s crea- 


tive power. 


For the most part our education proceeds as if 


there were no God. God was an active partner in the making 
of_this wonderful country. It is time for a crusade against the 
faith-destroying infidels of our age—namely the godless Mos- 
cow missionaries, the apostles of an earthly anti-Christ who is 4 
sworn enemy of God. If we had more spiritual research and in- 
struction in our schools, many of the juvenile problems we face 
today would be less difficult to solve-—Captain Edward V. 


Rickenbacker. 


Contentment For A Penny 


Spreading joy 
among shut-ins 


“THERE was a knock at our 
door. A neighbor was call- 
ing briefly to tell me about a 
birthday card shower she was 
arranging for Mrs. Stuart, who 
would be seventy-five the fol- 
lowing day. I had met Mrs. Stu- 
art only a few times when she 
talked to me as I took the chil- 
dren walking, but her friendli- 
ness made me remember her. It 
was too late to buy a birthday 
ecard for her so I just wrote on a 
penny postal, telling some of the 
amusing things our girls did 
and said and wishing Mrs. Stu- 
art happiness. Three days later 
I received a reply from the eld- 
erly lady, thanking me for the 
cheer my card had brought. A 
heart ailment kept her shut in, 
she said. After that I wrote at 
least one postal card to her each 
week. Because Mrs. Stuart seem- 
ed to enjoy my messages I be- 
gan to send cards to other shut- 
ins. It took only a few minutes 
of my time and cost very little 
and proved as interesting to me 
as to the people receiving the 
messages for they encouraged 
me to notice the bright happen- 
ings in our home, and forget 
the monotony. Before long I 
realized that my life was full 
of zest once more and I was 
grateful. 
Nineteen years have passed 
since I began giving myself pen- 


Bertha Gagos 


ny doses of pleasure and I still 
find joy in writing postal cards. 
I keep a list of dates which are 
important to other people. A 
friend calls it my “Calendar of 
Happiness.” In it I note the 
birthdays and wedding anni- 
versaries I wish to remember 
with cards. I like to learn these 
dates without letting people 
know what I have in mind so 
the cards will be a surprise. Re- 
cently at a tea I overheard the 
wife of the city superintendent 
of schools saying, “Jim and I 
always think we will celebrate 
our wedding anniversary but 
somehow we never remember it 
until December thirtieth is 
past.” I pulled the special cal- 
endar from my purse and wrote 
a reminder to send a card to 
reach that couple on the next 
to last day of the year. When the 
still active carpenter working 
on a neighbor’s house boasted 
that he would be eighty in a 
month I made a memo of that 
name and date. 

My “Calendar of Happiness” 
is growing all the time and so is 
the joy it brings me, but I do 
not limit my card writing to 
special occasions. I mail one 


daily to people I know who are 
ill. I try to bring comfort to be- 
reaved families by writing of- 
ten to let them know someone 
is thinking of them. Now that 
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my children are grown and I 
don’t have their cute sayings to 
repeat I have to find other 
sources of interesting material 
to pass along to my friends. 
This is not difficult for I have 
trained myself to be on the look- 
out for the kindliness and humor 
in the world around me. 

The cards which give me the 
greatest pleasure are those I 
write to express my apprecia- 
tion for the worthwhile efforts 
of people I know or hear about. 
The grocery clerk whose pa- 
tience with child customers and 
respect and courtesy to elderly 
people seemed to go unnoticed 
was pathetically pleased with my 
words of praise. The young 
mother, tied down by her babies 


as I once was, reported that my 
card gave a fresh interest to her 
day. A grandmother shed tears 
as she told how much my daily 
cards meant during her critical 
illness. Occasionally I do not 
hear from people to whom I 
write so I have no way of know- 
ing if they liked my friendly 
little gesture or not. But time 
is not wasted in sending these 
messages for I receive my meas- 
ure of happiness in thinking of 
others, not from their approval. 

I buy a hundred postal cards 
at a time so that I will always be 
well supplied. Nothing I spend 
brings me greater returns for 
the investment. Truly, the pen- 
ny postcard has brought me con- 
tentment! 


When Your Husband Uies— 


Every day dishonest men and women watch the death 
notices and obituary columns for chances to fleece the grieving 


mourners, especially widows. 


Be careful. If your husband dies, and shortly thereafter a 


C.0O.D. package comes in his name, refuse it unless you know 
positively it was something he ordered before he died. A 
favorite trick of racketeers is to send some worthless article by 
C.0.D. after the man is dead. The widow in many cases 
accepts and pays for it, thinking it was something her husband 
had ordered. 

Another favorite trick is to approach the widow by letter 
with a statement that shortly before her husband’s death he had 
borrowed $10 (or any amount) when he was temporarily “short 
of cash.” He had forgotten to pay it back, so will the widow 
please remit to keep her husband’s good name. Refuse any 
such requests. 

When your husband dies, don’t accept any C.O.D. packages 
in his name. Don’t pay any bills alleged to have been incurred 
by him unless there is definite proof satisfactory to your 
attorney. Be careful. 


The Sampietrini 


They labor to keep 
up St. Peter’s 


HETHER it’s a crack in the 
great wall or a falling sec- 
tion of plaster, whether the base 
of a great pilaster must be re- 
inforced or replaced, or a new 
hinge is needed for the door of 
a vestment case in the sacristy, 
if a section of marble inlay in 
the beautiful floor yields to end- 
less wear and cracks, or the 
floor just needs to be swept or 
mopped—whatever it is in St. 
Peter’s, the Sampietrini do it. 


Inside and out, whatever must 
be done, or redone, in St. Peter’s 
is the task of the maintenance 
corps of sixty-odd men who get 
their very name from the fact 
that their lives and their work 
are given to the care of the 
great basilica. Full time, even 
overtime, they are kept busy all 
year ’round for there is always 
something to be done to main- 
tain the world’s largest church, 
the central shrine of all 
Christendom.. 


The busiest man in an Ameri- 
can parish, the one whose work 
is never done, is the janitor. 
Cleaning the church, fixing a 
leak in the roof or a broken 
window, or a hundred and one 
other things, to say nothing of 
preparing for funerals and 
Cleaning up after weddings, 
keep him on the go all the time. 


When you realize that you 
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could put most churches in a 
corner of St. Peter’s, that the 
number of people who come there 
even on an ordinary day aver- 
ages a minimum of 5,000, that 
the number of priests who offer 
daily Mass on its three dozen al- 
tars would make a noticeable 
group if gathered in an ordinary 
church, that whenever a cere- 
mony is held they must prepare 
for, and clean up after, from five 
to seventy-five thousand persons, 
it’s not so hard to see what 60 
men could be doing every day in 
the year. 


Tradition is a very common 
word in Rome and at St. Peter’s. 
Everywhere tradition lives and 
breathes and marches along the 
“arches of the years.” Side by 
side with the great and glorious 
walk numberless smaller, less no- 
ticeable, but not less real tradi- . 
tions. 


One of these less noticeable 
but certainly not note- 
worthy traditions related to St. 
Peter’s is that of these house- 
keepers of the greatest of all 
God’s houses on earth. As a 
group their history is as old as 
the building itself, for from the 
time it was completed there be- 
gan the task of preserving and 
further adorning it, and a per- 
manent group of men _ with 
proper technical and artistic su- 
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periors was assembled and as- 
signed to the exclusive care of 
the edifice. 


They have been at it ever 
since and, from the look of 
things, will be at it a long time 
hence. It’s in their families, in 
their blood, in their bones—San 
Pietro!! Practically everyone in 
the crew is related to someone 
else—grandfathers, sons, grand- 
sons, uncles and nephews, bro- 
thers and cousins. 


That’s not the only thing 
characteristic of them which has 
been going on for a long time. 
Their work itself smacks of the 
Middle Ages—a veritable guild- 
system all their own. There are 
the carpenters, the stone-work- 
ers, the plumbers, electricians 
and painters, the metal-workers 
and what we would call the stee- 
ple-jacks, the men who do the 
climbing work on the exterior 
and interior of the building. 


Following in the steps of fa- 
ther or brother or uncle, a lad 
begins to be one or the other as 
an apprentice. Before he is 
allowed to do very much in the 
basilica he must learn all the 
simple steps, the fundamentals 
of the work, in the shops which 
are hidden away beneath the 
right side of St. Peter’s, unex- 
posed to public view or notice. 


Take Giuseppe, for instance, 
the present superintendent of 
the crew. Incidentally the very 
title of his job—“soprastante”— 
is the same as three centuries 
since disappeared from similar 
ago, although the term has long 


usage in the Italian language. 
His life has literally been lived 
in the basilica—has almost been 
the basilica. Well over 50 years 
ago he began as an altar-boy, 
serving Mass for pilgrim priests. 
After a couple of years he be- 
came an apprentice carpenter, 
and so on through the years. 


During his life he has done 
it all, whatever it was. When he 
first came there was not one sta- 
tue in the upper tier of niches— 
now there are 16. These statues 
are all heroic size in marble and 
weigh anywhere from 15 to 30 
tons, and his hand and brain 
have gone into the placing of 
every one of them. Right now 
he is superintending the work 
of elevating the statues of St. 
Grignon de Montfort and St. 
Lucia Filippini. 

The engineer who is his boss 
says Giuseppe is better than the 
books very often. Besides sav- 
ing the time necessary for con- 
sulting the books when a prob- 
lem comes up, he has probably 
done the thing before and re- 
members what the books very 
often don’t tell—the practical 
experience of the difficulty and 
how it was solved. And the last 
time that particular problem 
came up may have been 40 years 
ago. 

He himself says that it’s not 
always old stuff either, that, no 
matter how often it happens, 
there’s always some new twist 
to make it interesting. Every 
so often something really new 
comes along, such as changing 
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THE SAMPIETRINI 


from tapers and candles to elec- 
tric lighting for ornamentation. 

The crowning feature about 
Giuseppe and his men is their 
spirit of devotion to their work. 
It is much more than just fidel- 
ity to duty, it’s a labor of love. 
San Pietro is theirs—their pride 
and joy. When something is to 
be done, it is to be done perfect- 
ly. When something goes 
wrong, it is not just an accident, 
it’s either a misfortune or a 
catastrophe. Their own homes 
wouldn’t receive any more pains- 
taking care and effort than the 
work. 

The closing chapter of the 
story of the members of the 
Sampietrini, is an unconscious 
tradition which simply works 
out as the final proof, the fitting 
conclusion to their homely, hu- 
man annals. For longer than 
anyone can remember, the story 
has been repeating itself that 
when an old-timer can no longer 
come to San Pietro each day to 
look after its aches and pains— 
it’s time to die. 

After 53 years or so there just 
isn’t anything else for Giuseppe 
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to do. Holydays, free days, 
nights after supper when he has 
a little free time on his hand, 
he just trots back to see that 
everything is all right, to take 
care of a couple of items that 
he didn’t get to earlier, to be 
sure that he did lock that .door 
or turn that switch before he 
left. 

Some months ago another old 
man had a partial stroke which 
has written “finis” to his work- 
ing days. On his first day out 
of the house, with the careful 
assistance of his daughter and 
son-in-law, he met the engineer, 
his boss. The first words from 
his lips were: “I’m better now 
—I’ll be back in a couple of 
days.” 

Another final page in the same 
story tells of still another old 
soldier who simply had to retire. 
As regularly as day followed 
night he was there, sitting in the 
sun at the base of the. obelisk or 
one of the columns in the colon- 
nade, letting his eyes and his 
memory linger upon and his soul 
continue to be filled with his he- 
loved San Pietro. 


Petting usually is nothing else but sinful flirtation, whose 
one purpose seems to be to drain the body of its healthy vitality, 
while the heart is drained of virtue and honor, and the soul is 
made a stranger to innocence and grace. It is an abomination to 
God and men. “Puppy love” it is sometimes called. But in view 
of its harmful effects upon the emotional, spiritual and moral 
life of the parties to it, this behavior instead of being called 
“puppy love” ought to be called “the devil’s game.” It is one 
of the most common and crafty tricks by which Satan grad- 
ually and insensibly lures innocent boys and girls into ugly sin 
and filthy vice under the guise of love.—“Novena Notes.” 
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secularism And The Family. 


American Bishops’ 
statement on secularism 


ECULARISM wrought 
havoc in the family. Even 
the pagans saw something sacred 
in marriage and the family. In 
Christian doctrine its holiness 
is so sublime that it is likened 
to the Mystical Union of Christ 
and His Church. Secularism has 
debased the marriage contract 
by robbing it of its relation to 
God and, therefore, of its sacred 
character. It has set the will 
and convenience of husband and 
wife in the place that Christian 
thought gives to the Will of God 
and the good of society. 


A secularized pseudo-science 
has popularized practices which 
violate nature itself and rob hu- 
man procreation of its dignity 
and nobility. Thus, selfish pur- 
suit of pleasure is substituted 
for salutary self-discipline in 
family life. 

Secularism has completely un- 
dermined the stability of the 
family as a divine institution 
and has given our country the 
greatest divorce problem in the 
Western world. In taking God 
out of family life, it has depriv- 
ed society’s basic educational in- 
stitution of its most powerful 
means in moulding the soul of 
the child. Public authority and 
the press are constantly em- 
phasizing our grave problem of 


What our Bishops 
think about it 


juvenile delinquency. On all 
sides is heard the cry that some- 
thing be done about the prob- 
lem. Our profound conviction 
is that nothing much will ever 
be done about it unless we go 
to the root of the evil and learn 
the havoc that secularism has 
wrought in the family. In vain 
shall we spend public monies in 
vast amounts for education and 
recreational activities if we do 
not give more thought to the 
divinely ordained stability of the 
family and the sanctity of the 
home. 


God planned the human family 
and gave it its basic constitu- 
tion. When secularism discards 
that plan and constitution it 
lacerates the whole social fabric. 
Artificial family planning on the 
basis of contraceptive immoral- 
ity, cynical disregard of the no- 
ble purposes of sex, a sixty-fold 
increase in our divorce rate dur- 
ing the past century, and wide- 
spread failure of the family to 
discharge its educational func- 
tions are terrible evils which 
secularism has brought to our 
country. What hope is there of 
any effective remedy unless men 
bring God back into family life 
and respect the laws He has 
made for this fundamental unit 
of human society? 
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Hadio Hound-Up 


KID SHOWS ON TV. You might 
think from what you’ve been 
reading that all television sets 
are in bars and taverns. And, 
you’d think that most of the 
people viewing television were 
frequenters of bars and taverns. 


However, the picture is some- 
what different. Some of the 
most ardent viewers are young- 
sters. The result is that there 
are shows particularly designed 
for them, but not on the level of 
the radio thrillers. Television 
hasn’t gone in for the rootin’, 
tootin’, shootin’ bad man of the 
old west, nor the smooth-talking 
but tough gunman of the city. 

No, most of the kid shows are 
puppet shows. And they are 
knocking the moppets over like 
a row of ten-pins. 


Latest of these shows is Pixie 
Playtime, featuring a character 
named Peter Pixie. Peter’s in- 
ventor and alter ego is Frank 
Parris, and Peter and his cron- 
ies do their stuff in front of the 
cameras of New York’s Station 
WPIX, 


The audience response from 
the kids is terrific. Peter offers 
a passport to Pixie land, and 
thousands of kids have written 
in to get said passport. 

Latest wrinkle on the show is 
pixie parties. The idea is that 
mom provides lemonade and 


Bill Smith 


cookies, and the young host in- 
vites his friends in to see the 
show. This keeps youngsters off 
the street, and provides an en- 
tertainment that is far cheaper 
than the movies. 


THINGS THAT IRK ME. There 
are a good many of them, but 
one of my pet peeves now is the 
singing commercial that uses 
Gilbert and Sullivan tunes, usu- 
ally in swing time, to plug a 
product with stupid words. The 
only man I have ever heard who 
did a retake on G and S that was 
any good was Fred Allen on one 
of his shows when he satirized 
radio. I'll never forget and 
I'll bet you won’t either his 
parody on “Tit Willow,” which, 
in the Allen version was dedi- 
cated to “Petrillo.” 


I am also getting tired of 
dumb characters on the air. Like 
Irma on the show of the same 
name, and Riley in the Life of 
Riley. 

Personally, I am also getting 
tired of giveaway shows where 
you can win umpteen dollars and 
a host of presents for giving an- 
swers. I still am not interested 
in detecting the tune of a song 
that sounds like “The Old Gray 
Mare” but isn’t. 


I am also getting tired of the 
bumbling of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission when 
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it tries to make decisions that 
are still tied to its past decision 
on the famous Scott case which, 
in effect, said that atheists can 
have time on the air to answer 
programs that say they believe 
in God. 

I am also tired of most of the 
summer replacement shows that 
I have been hearing recently. 
They sound like a lot of warm- 
ed-over hash. And I don’t like 
hash even on the first take. 


WHAT I WOULD LIKE IN RADIO. 
Seeing that you will be reading 
this column just about the time 
the “regular” programs come 
back on the air, here is what I’d 
like to hear on the radio this 
fall. That is, if the sponsors 
don’t mind. 


I’d like to hear fewer “jokes” 
about: (a) Jack Benny’s toupee; 
(b) Jack Benny’s tightwad 
characteristics; (c) Jack 
Benny’s Maxwell; (d) the feud 
between Benny and Allen, 


I think we could do with a few 
less shows about Charlie Chan 
and Sherlock Holmes. I don’t 
think the radio writers have as 
yet come up to the original 
Chan stories by Earl Derr Big- 


gers and the Holmes stories by 
Conan Doyle. 

I would very much like to 
hear more of the shenanigans 
of Abe Burrows. Not that I 
think he should run his show up 
to half an hour, but I think it 
might be a lot of fun to hear 
him twice a week for two 
fifteen-minute segments. 

I would also like to hear 
Henry Morgan cut his show to 
fifteen minutes. I think he 
peters out in a half-hour each 
week. Maybe he could go for 
two fifteen-minute segments too. 

Then I’d really like to hear a 
series of shows on family life. 
I mean real family life — not 
taking up its gruesome prob- 
lems like making out that every 
family is full of juvenile de- 
linquents, but shows that are 
intelligent and would give some 
idea about just normal family 
life and how people like you and 
me can cope with ordinary 
every-day problems. 

What do you say, folks, what 
would you like? If you have any 
ideas, let’s hear from you. 
Maybe if enough of us holler, 
we'll get some shows we really 
want. 


Seasonal Advice 


He, or she, may be the “salt of the earth” but if he takes 
his religion with a grain of it—shake him.—Mildred Le Boeuf, 


R. R. 2, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


“Production is back to normal again, 
But things are far from sunny; 
Plenty of nylons, shoes and shirts— 
The shortage now is money.” 


—Rev. George A. Higgins 


For the Children 
Jose's Good 


THs could have happened in 

the jungle of any Latin 
American country. Actually it 
was in the Republic of Panama, 
150 miles from the great Pa- 
nama Canal. 


As Jose and his son chopped 
and hewed they’d stop to rest; 
and many times they said to 
each other, “Why didn’t the good 
God grow this great tree nearer 
the river?” At one glance any 
good river man knew that the 
great espave (a tough-wooded 
tree) was ideal for a boat. Yet 
there it was, towering high, 
one-half mile from the river. 
And it would make such a fine 
cayuco, straight and wide: a 
boat 35 to 60 feet long! 


And Jose had only machetes 
and one axe—and the tree was 
entirely too heavy for his one 
skinny pony. So they chopped 
and hewed for weeks; finally 
they had the tree down, the huge 
log cut the right length and one 
side hewn off. Such work in the 
tropics is exhausting. Now it 
had to be moved to the river 
and into the water. There, 
afloat in shallow water, it could 
be made into a strong dugout 
boat; and it would be the pride 


of the countryside. But how to 
do it? 
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N eighbors 


Ralph Z. Kirkpatrick 


Well, they had good neigh- 
bors. The call went out. “Come 
help Jose, he’s got a big job!” 
Neighbors and friends came 
from all directions, many from 
up and down the river too, in 
their little dugouts—all to give a 
hand to a friend. With their 
machetes they cut saplings. 
Some were fashioned into roll- 
ers, 4 or 5 feet long; others be- 
came long levers. Then the log 
started on its long journey. The 
priers pried all together, and 
the rollers rolled, everyone 
working in time to a singsong 
tune. Thus inch by inch the un- 
finished log-boat moved. Finally 
the riverbank was reached. A 
ramp had to be cut in the earth; 
no slamming the great log on 
the gravely bottom and splitting 
it now! So “poco a poco” (little 
by little) they finally had it in 
the water. 

What a shout of exultation 
went up! It had been an enor- 
mous job—plenty heavy for one 
of the Canal men’s great trac- 
tors. Yet it had been done by the 
little junglemen with only pri- 
mitive tools. 

Then a month’s more shaving 
and trimming by Jose and his 
boy, working on the log in a 
quiet backwater. Knowing well 
the power of unexpected flash 
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freshets, Jose anchored the log 
each night to nearby trees. His 
rope-anchor was a bejuco (a 
vine that Jose knew was very 
strong) cut from a nearby great 
tree. 


was it a half log, heavy and un- 
wieldly; almost now it seemed 
to have life in itself—for Jose 
really now had a new boat !—the 
pride of the river. 


Only native wit and local ma- 


At last skilled boat-maker terials, plus barefoot artisans 
Jose pronounced it done! It and_ neighborliness’ did __ it. 
steered truly, as he experimen- Where’s the white American 
tally paddled or shoved it about boatmaker who could’ match 
with a palanca pole. No longer’ that? 


Who Are Saints? 


A saint is one in whom Christ is born, lives, suffers, dies, 


rises again. 


The saints are the real successes in life, because they know 


the true meaning of life. 


Saints appraise this world at its proper value, because they 
have no misgivings about the next. 

To the saint God is always the Beginning and the End: 
everything in this life is unimportant, except what bring us to 


the one essential. 


It takes a saint to understand the love of God which ani- 
mates a saint: we can only look on and marvel. 


A saint is one whose heart is so filled with the love of God, 
that it overflows and sets aflame the hearts of men. 

There is no boundary to the charity of the saint; friends, 
enemies are equally brothers of Jesus Christ: it takes a saint 


to see the resemblance. 


The saints love nature not for its own sake alone, like 
Pantheists or Botanists; they love nature because it mirrors and 
reflects the beauty, genius, wisdom, of the Creator. 


When all the wisdom of experience has been sifted, there 
remain three truths: Of all great hearts, the greatest is still 


the heart of a saint. 


Of all great lives, the most worthy of 
imitation is the life of a saint. 


Of all great deaths, the hap- 


piest unquestionably is the death of a saint. 

The Catholic Church not only wishes us to venerate saints 
she wants all men to become saints.—A Catholic Looks At ‘Life 
by Fr. Thomas J. O’Kane, Published by John S. Burns & Sons. 


Glasgow. 
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send for these interesting booklets on 


COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE 


by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


NO. 1 BEST SELLER! 


FALLING LOVE 


Now w its 24th Edition! 


In a matter of months this popular booklet has sky-rocketed 
into its 24th printing — over 120,000 copies! No wonder. Young 
folks like to read Father O’Brien’s words because he talks their 
language. 


In this popular booklet Father O’Brien warns young people to 
guard against the factors which cause separation and divorce. He 
shows how and where happiness is found, not in dance halls and 
taverns, but at the fireside at home, because love, courtship and 
marriage are a vital part of a divine plan. TEN CENTS PER COPY 


MORE POPULAR BOOKLETS BY FATHER O’BRIEN 
How to Get Married Until Death Do Us Part 
Catholic Marriage: How Achieve It? Marriage: Catholic or Mixed 
So You Think You're In Love 
SINGLE COPIES — TEN CENTS EACH 


A WHITE COURTSHIP 


Large booklet size — 20c per copy 


All SEVEN of these booklets for only 50¢ 


Order today from 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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"Whose Friends Are They - 


America’s or Russias?” 


The officers of ‘‘Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State’ declare: 


“We propose to acquaint school boards, legislatures, Con- 
gress and the Courts with the fact that five-sixths of our coun- 
try’s citizens claim their constitutional right not to be taxed to 
support any church whose religion they do not profess, or to 
support their own religion . . . If the government authoritics— 
Federal, State, local—continue to yield te the pressure of the 
Roman church for a union of their church -with the State and 
the public treasury, serious consequences in public feeling will 
surely ensue.” 


Here is the Catholic answer 


A booklet which should reach the same persons to prove that the 
accusers—and not the accused—are the ones concerning whom the 
American people must be warned... 


Every Catholic should be able to explain clearly the Church’s 
stand on such disputed questions as Church and State, Federal Aid to 
Schools, Released-time Education in Religion, Myron Taylor’s con- 
tinued service at the Vatican as the Representative of President 
‘Truman, and other matters on which Catholics are falsely accused. 
Here are the answers... 


SINGLE COPY POSTPAID 


Read how all these present-day attacks were planned and know 
the truth about Communism inside our borders . .. See the recent 
lists of pro-Communist organizations and schools, compiled from the 

. S. Dept. of Justice “un-American” files—groups which would 
protect the United States from “Catholic intrigue.” 


Christ Losing His World 
tells how, where and why —..........................30¢€ 


Light Your Lamps 
Msgr. Fulton Sheen tells all about Communism 40c 


It is Happening Here : 
Bishop Noll’s original expose of the Reds _.... 30c 


Civilization’s Builder and Protector 
Protective measures to combat Communism -..... 25c¢ 


Send for ALL FIVE BOOKS for only $1.00 


REGULAR VALUE — $1.50 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, 


Huntington, Indiana 
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